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NOTE. 


I  CANNOT  dismiss  this  publication  without  saying,  that  I 
am  indebted  to  the  writings  of  CURRIE  of  Kinglassie,  for 
most  of  the  authorities  quoted  in  it.  His  accuracy  has 
been  assailed,  but  more  than  vindicated.  A  republication 
of  some  of  his  treatises  would  be  very  seasonable  at  the 
present  time. 

J.  B. 
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CHURCH  PATRONAGE  CONSIDERED. 


BY  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  presbyteries 
of  the  Church  have  the  sole  power  to  license  and  ordain  ministers. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  they  are  subject  to  no  control,  and 
require  no  concurrence  from  any  separate  body.  They  may  confer 
ordination  either  with  or  without  a  parish  or  congregation  to  which 
the  individual  ordained  is  to  minister,  or  with  or  without  a  stipend 
provided  for  him.  In  point  of  fact,  they  do  not  confer  ordination 
except  where  one  or  other  of  these  is  provided  ;  but  they  have  per 
fect  power  to  do  so  without  them,  and  to  ordain  to  the  ministerium 
vagum,  of  their  own  sole  authority. 

Here,  however,  their  independent  power  ceases.  By  the  true 
principle  of  the  Church,  while  the  ministerial  character  is  conferred 
by  the  presbytery  alone,  the  ministry  to  a  particular  people,  the 
allocation  of  the  minister  to  that  people,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
people  to  him,  can  only  be  effected  by  the  presbytery,  through  means 
of  an  expressed  will  by  the  people,  and  Call  from  them  to  him  to 
take  the  pastoral  charge  over  them.  It  is  true  that  after  a  call  and 
in  the  face  of  it,  even  though  unanimous,  the  presbytery,  in  whom 
rests  the  sole  governing  power,  may  refuse  to  sanction  the  settle 
ment.  But  without  the  call,  they  cannot  settle. 

These  two  rights — the  right  of  the  presbytery  to  ordain  and  go 
vern,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  call — both  rest  upon  Scripture, 
as  indeed  all  ecclesiastical  rights  of  a  spiritual  nature  must  do. 
That  the  presbytcrial  right  of  ordination  is  divine,  is  nowhere  dis 
puted,  except  by  those  who  dispute  ordination  itself.  But  while 
the  right  of  Call  is  no  less  of  the  same  character,  there  is  no  propo 
sition  which,  in  the  present  day,  is  more  opposed  and  derided.  It 
is  a  thing,  however,  to  be  maintained  and  contended  for ;  because 
it  bears  intimately  on  a  most  important  department  of  Christian 
privilege,  and  materially  influences  the  prosperity  anid  usefulness  of 
the  Church.  For  plainly,  there  is  no  particular  connected  with  the 
Christian  system,  save  one,  so  important  as,  the  manner  in  which 
the  ministers  who  are  to  propagate  its  principles  shall  be  named. 
The  one  thing  more  important  is,  the  promise  of  the  outpouring  of 
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the  Spirit ;  and  it  is  more  important  just  for  this  reason,  that  without 
it,  the  utmost  efforts  of  ministers,  however  appointed,  would  be  vain; 
and,  by  consequence,  no  possible  care  in  the  mode  of  their  appoint 
ment  could  be  of  any  use.  Next,  however,  to  this,  there  is  nothing 
on  which  so  much  depends,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  are  to  be  named.  And  shall  we  believe  that  this  great 
thing1  has  been  left  to  the  arbitrary  arrangements  of  men,  and  that 
the  Spirit,  who  hat*  given  the  word  to  the  Church  for  its  guide  in 
all  things,  has  been  silent  in  regard  to  the  call  and  choice  of  those  to 
whom  the  preaching  of  that  word  is  to  be  committed  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  receive  this  as  a  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  it  to  be  true.  Every  precedent  probability  is  in  favour  of 
the  existence  in  the  Word,  which  is  the  charter  of  the  Church,  of  a 
rule  on  a  subject  so  fundamental  ;  and  with  that  probability  on 
their  side,  those  who  maintain  that  there  is  a  divine  warrant, 
are  entitled,  if  they  carry  their  rights  to  their  legitimate  conse 
quences,  to  require  of  the  party  disputing  it  the  proof  of  the 
contrary  doctrine,  before  being  called  on  to  demonstrate  theirs. 
So  different,  however,  is  the  state  of  things  now,  that,  with  every 
precedent  probability  in  their  favour,  the  advocates  of  the  divine 
rights  of  the  Christian  people  are  scouted  and  ridiculed,  and  must 
be  content  not  only  to  fight  their  principle  into  any  decent  mea 
sure  of  acceptance  with  great  trouble,  but  all  the  while  to  suffer  the 
derision  of  those  who,  big  with  expediencies,  political  or  Christian, 
look  down  upon  them  as  so  many  well-meaning  (or,  it  may  be,  ill- 
meaning)  enthusiasts. 

It  is  very  needful,  then,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
this  question.  If  there  be  a  Scripture  rule  on  the  subject,  there  is 
an  end  of  all  controversy  ;  and  no  quantity  of  contradicting  philo 
sophy  or  experience  can  gainsay  it.  If  there  be  no  Scripture  rule, 
then  indeed  there  is  an  opening  for  all  the  lights  which  philosophy 
and  experience  can  afford.  In  the  one  case,  the  expediencies  of 
the  opposers  of  the  divine  right  will  be  useless,  and  worse  than 
useless;  in  that  case,  there  will  be  no  opening  but  for  faith.  In  the 
other  case,  their  schemes  will  be  all  very  admissible  and  all  very 
right ;  but  with  this  chilling  accompaniment,  that,  being  mere 
human  devices,  no  one  will  probably  be  much  better  than  any 
other ;  and  hence,  while  for  a  Bible  principle  it  may,  or  rather 
must  be,  right  to  risk  all  the  worldly  advantages  which  the  Church 
possesses,  rather  than  compromise  that  principle, — for  the  other,  for 
the  mere  expediency,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  undertake 
that  risk. 

Again,  therefore,  we  ask — Is  there  a  rule  in  the  Word  on  the 
subject  ?  To  that  question  we  answer — There  is  ;  and  to  the 
proof  of  that  answer  we  proceed ;  only  premising,  that,  in  regard 
to  the  presbytery  who  license,  ordain,  and  judge,  no  argument 
shall  be  offered.  The  right  of  the  presbytery  in  this  Church,  or 
of  the  bishop  in  Episcopal  churches,  (for,  in  the  present  enquiry, 
there  is  no  need  to  distinguish  between  these  ecclesiastical  autho- 
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rities,)  is  every  where  rested  on  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  it  is  matter 
of  congratulation  that  it  is  so  ;  for,  were  it  otherwise,  there  would 
be  no  end  to  the  questions  regarding  presbyteries  (or  bishops) 
conferring  orders  ;  neither  would  there  be  any  end  to  the  tales  of 
bad  ordinations  brought  forward  to  invalidate  the  system  ;  and 
there  would  be  as  great  a  variety  of  new  schemes  of  "  Christian 
expediency"  offered  by  way  of  substitute  for  Episcopal  or  Presby- 
terial  ordination,  as  there  now  is  for  the  popular  interference. 
From  all  these  the  Church  is  rescued  by  the  power  of  the  Word  of 
God,  acknowledged  and  respected,  so  far  as  the  bishop  or  the  pres 
bytery  is  concerned  :  and  may  no  change  of  views,  in  this  respect, 
ever  come  over  us  !  Howsoever  the  warrant  for  the  rights  of  the 
people— resting,  as  I  say  they  do,  on  the  same  basis— has  been 
shaken  in  the  common  regard,  may  no  enemy  sow  dissension  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  presbytery  or  the  bishop  !  I  do  fervently  hope 
that  the  Church  may  nowhere  and  never  be  content  to  rest  its 
powers,  derived  direct  from  its  great  Head,  on  any  mere  human 
policy,  however  beautiful  or  expedient.  And  now,  casting  a  look 
forward  to  the  coming  argument,  we  shall  farther  say,  May  the 
rights  of  the  Christian  people— whatever  they  are— be  speedily 
and  immovably  rested  on  the  same  ground;  and  may  another 
substituted  foundations  be  spurned  away,  as— like  the  clay  in  the 
feet  of  the  image — only  weakening  its  iron  strength  I 

The  first  appointment  of  Christian  ministers  that  ever  took 
place,  was  that  which  was  made  personally  by  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church,  when  he  named  the  twelve  apostles.  The  first  ap 
pointment  in  the  Church  afterwards,  was  that  which  was  caused 
by  the  apostacy  of  Judas ;  and  it  was  effected  in  the  following 

manner  : "  Peter  stood  up,  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  and  said, 

(the  number  of  the  names  together  were  about  cm  hundred  and  twenty,} 
Men  and  brethren,"—"  Of  these  men  which  have  companied  with 
us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us, 
beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that  same  day  that  he 
was  taken  up  from  among  us,  must  one  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness 
with  us  of  Christ's  resurrection.  And  they  appointed  two,  Joseph 
called  Barsabas,  who  was  surnamed  Judas,  and  Matthias.  And 
they  prayed,  and  said,  Thou,  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  show  whether  of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen,  that  he 
might  take  part  of  this  ministry  and  apostleship,  from  which  Judas 
by  transgression  fell,  that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place.  And  they 
gave  forth  their  lots  ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias,  and  he  was 
numbered  with  the  eleven  apostles." 

The  next  notice  we  have  of  the  nomination  of  office  -bearers,  is 
the  account  given  of  the  appointment  of  deacons,  which  is  as  fol 
lows  :— "  And  in  those  days,  when  the  number  of  the  disciples  was 
multiplied,"  "  the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  disciples  unto^ 
them  and  said"—"  Brethren,  look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of 


honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may 
appoint  over  this  business."  "  And  the  toying  pleated  the  whole  mul 
titude  ;  and  they  chose  Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  Philip,  and  Prochorus,  and  Nicanor,  and  Timon,  and 
Parmenas,  and  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  whom  they  set  be 
fore  the  apostles  ;  and  when  they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands 
on  them." — "  And  Stephen,  full  of  faith  and  power,  did  great  won 
ders  and  miracles  among  the  people." 

A  third  class,  being  the  elders  or  presbyters,  was  named  in  the 
following  manner : — "  And  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  in 
every  church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting,  they  commended  them 
to  the  Lord,  in  whom  they  believed." 

Beyond  the  quotations  now  made,  there  is  nothing  in  the  New 
Testament  directly  bearing  on  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  ap 
pointment  of  their  ministers  ;  though  there  are  numerous  Scrip 
tures  from  which  strong  inferences  may  be  drawn  in  favour  of  these 
rights.  But  is  there  not  enough  in  these  Scriptures  to  form  a  guide 
for  the  Church  in  all  ages  ?  A  plain  unsophisticated  man  reading 
them  would  have  little  difficulty,  it  is  conceived,  in  concluding, 
that  according  to  them,  "  the  disciples"  had  some  share  in  the  no 
mination  of  the  apostle  Matthias,  and  some  share  in  the  nomination 
of  the  deacons  ;  and  if  he  were  told  that  the  word  "  ordained,"  oc 
curring  in  the  last  passage,  ought  to  have  been  translated  "  by  elec 
tion  ordained  them  elders,"  he  would  have  about  as  little  difficulty 
in  concluding,  that  according  to  it  also,  the  disciples  had  some  share 
in  the  appointment  of  elders.  But  if  an  unlettered  Christian  would 
conclude  thus,  there  is,  in  the  view  of  many,  an  end  of  the  whole 
question  ;  for  the  Bible  is  not  a  sealed  book,  it  is  an  open  book  to 
the  Lord's  people;  neither  is  it  a  book  intelligible  only  to  the 
learned  among  them.  It  requires,  to  be  sure,  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit,  to  be  rightly  understood  by  either  learned  or  unlearned  ; 
but  it  does  not  require  the  learning  of  the  schools,  or  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  Church,  to  be  so  understood  ;  and  therefore, 
in  the  apprehension  of  many,  if  the  Lord's  poor  people,  reading 
these  words,  so  view  them,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

But  it  must  be  assumed  for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  if  not  for  the 
sake  of  truth,  that  the  Lord's  people  are  divided  on  this  question  ; 
and  that  while  some  of  them  do,  others  do  not,  receive  these  words 
as  the  foundation  of  their  right.  We  therefore  are  driven  to  in 
quire  what  is  the  testimony  of  the  Church  and  people  of  God  in  all 
ages  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  ascertain  on  which  side  the  preponder 
ance  lies.  For,  Scripture  being  the  word  of  God,  the  question  of 
its  meaning  cannot  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  philosophy  :  it  can 
not  indeed  be  absolutely  extricated  by  an  appeal  to  any  thing  out  of 
itself.  The  next  best  thing,  therefore,  is  to  consider  the  prevalent 
opinions  on  the  subject  in  different  times,  by  the  weight  and  number 
of  which,  and  by  the  history  and  experience  of  the  Church,  we  must 
be  guided,  as  affording  the  best  attainable  test  of  the  truth. 


This,  however,  must  bo  premised  before  entering  on  our  autho 
rities,  that  it  is  assumed  that  a  Scripture  precedent  confers  a  right, 
even  without  any  express  injunction  that  there  shall  be  such  right. 
If  it  be  made  out  that  the  people,  according  to  the  Word  of  God, 
participated,  in  the  apostolic  times,  in  the  election  of  an  apostle, 
deacons,  and  elders,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  entitled,  in 
our  times,  to  participate  in  the  election  of  their  ministers.  We 
further  premise,  in  regard  to  the  word  people  used  in  this  argument, 
that  it  is  not  the  people  at  large  who  are  meant  :  on  the  contrary, 
the  class  politically  understood  by  that  term,  comprehends  multi 
tudes,  who  in  this  argument  are  "  not  a  people."  The  class  in 
tended  is  "the  Lord's  people,"  at  least  such  as,  having  undergone  the 
search  of  Church  discipline,  are  admitted  to  the  full  communion  of 
the  Church,  beyond  which  test  it  is  impossible  to  go,  but  without 
which  the  privilege  in  question — a  spiritual  privilege — is  as  foreign 
to  any  one,  as  the  right  of  political  citizenship  is  from  aliens  or  ene 
mies.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  constantly  in  mind.  The  dis 
tinction  is  not  one  either  of  rank,  or  of  property,  or  of  citizenship. 
It  embraces  him  who  wears  a  coronet,  and  him  who  wears  a  blue 
bonnet  ;  but  the  one  cannot  claim  it  for  his  peerage,  nor  the  other 
for  his  poverty  :  it  is  attached  to  fellowship  with  the  Church  alone. 
"  Such,"  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  author,  "  as  cannot  be  admitted 
to  sealing  ordinances,  have  no  right.  The  people  who  have  right 
are,  the  chosen  generation,  the  royal  priesthood,  the  holy  nation, 
the  peculiar  and  purchased  people,  the  people  that  are  concerned  to 
show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called  them  out  of  darkness 
into  his  marvellous  light,  the  people  that  in  time  past  were  not 
a  people,  but  are  now  the  people  of  God."  A  world  of  foolish 
fears  would  be  dissipated,  if  men  would  bear  this  steadily  in  view. 
Are  not  such  men  as  these  to  be  trusted  ?  If  faith  do  not  say  yes, 
will  not  philosophy  shame  it  and  cry  yes  ?  Freely  conceding  the 
privilege  to  those  who,  habitually  studying  the  subject-matter  of  the 
privilege,  know  its  nature  well,  and  habitually  living  under  a  sense 
of  duty,  must  be,  to  say  the  least,  safely  trusted  with  it. 

Our  position  then  rests  on  Scripture.  But  it  is  quite  needful  to 
see,  before  any  citation  of  authority,  that  Scripture  really,  in  a  com 
mon  sense  way,  carries  that  meaning  which  the  authorities  impute 
to  it.  A  Scripture,  followed  by  authorities,  is  like  a  numeral  fol 
lowed  by  ciphers,  which  have  no  value  but  by  their  connexion  with 
the  numeral.  "  Antiquity,"  as  an  old  writer  says,  "  or  the  opinion 
of  the  fathers  without  truth,  is  but  a  mouldy  error."  And  there 
fore  a  few  words  must  be  said,  at  least  on  two  of  our  texts,  before 
we  fortify  them  with  the  fathers.  We  say  two  ;  for  the  case  of  the 
deacons  is  so  plain,  that  hardly  even  a  lawyer  will  be  found  to  gain 
say  it.  The  election  of  Matthias,  too,  is  pretty  much  in  the  same 
situation  ;  and  therefore  but  one  remark  shall  be  made  on  it  ;  and 
it  is  this,  That  the  electors  of  the  two  between  whom  the  decision 
was  to  be  made,  were  in  a  very  narrow  community,  not  fewer  than 


one  hundred  and  twenty  :  and  that  as  the  sacred  historian,  after  ap 
plying  the  term  "  they  and  them  "  to  the  meeting  at  large,  con 
cludes  by  specifying  "the  eleven,"  he  thus  demonstrates  it  to  have 
been  his  meaning  previously  that  the  electors  were  not  the  eleven, 
but  the  meeting  at  large,  including  the  people,  the  hundred  and 
twenty.  Let  me  further  mention  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
same  truth,  afforded  by  the  peculiar  and  discriminating  nature  of 
the  language  employed.  Judas  is  said  to  have  been  "numbered" 
with  the  apostles,  and  Matthias  to  have  been  "  numbered"  with 
them.  But  while  the  same  word  is  thus  twice  used  in  our  version, 
in  the  original  language  very  different  words  are  used.  In  the  first 
instance  the  word  is  K«7»g<fy*5i«ev<>$,  ;i  compound  term,  which  is  the 
root  of  the  term  arithmetic,  and  therefore  well  applied  in  the  sense 
of  enumeration.  But  the  term  applied  to  Matthias  is  rvyiutnfafteitii 
a  word  compounded  from  a  verb,  which  has,  in  its  original  signifi 
cation  and  continual  application,  a  constant  reference  to  decisions 
and  elections  by  suffrage.  Various  commentators,  therefore,  have 
rendered  the  passage,  communibus  calcidis  alhctus  est  cum  undechn 
apostolis.  Arius  Montanus  makes  it  "  simul  suffracjns  electus  est;" 
Principal  Rule,  "  He  was  reckoned  by  votes  among  the  apostles. " 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  account  of  the  ordination  of  elders,  as 
to  which,  no  doubt,  our  translation  simply  says,  "  they  had  <>r<l<;in«l 
them  elders.,"  &c,  But  this  is  a  very  defective  representation  of  the 
original,  which  signifies,  "  they  had,  by  election,  ordained  them 
elders,"  &c.,  an  opinion  maintained  by  Calvin,  the  Centuriators  of 
Magdeburg,  Turretine,  Mark,  Calderwood,  Rutherford,  Gilles- 
pie,  Durham,  Owen,  Rule,  Forrester,  &c.  And  it  was  so  translated 
by  Beza,  Pagnius,  Flaccus  Illyricus,  Vatablus,  Erasmus,  Piscator ; 
and  in  the  Tigurine,  Dutch,  and  old  English  versions.  Nay,  let  me 
add,  so  also  it  was  at  first  in  the  present  authorized  English  version. 
"  I  have  it,"  says  Dr  Thomas  Hill,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  (in  a 
sermon  from  Ephesians  iv.  15,  preached  before  the  mayor  of  Lon 
don  on  3d  April  1648,)  "  from  certain  hands,  such  as  lived  in 
these  times,  that  when  the  Bible  had  been  translated  by  the  trans 
lators  appointed,  the  New  Testament  was  looked  over  by  some  of 
the  great  prelates  (men  I  could  name  of  their  persons)  to  bring  it 
to  speak  prelatic  language,  and  they  did  alter  fourteen  places  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  make  them  speak  the  language  of  the  Church 
of  England."  He  then  mentions  the  mistranslations,  such  as — 
"  Bishoprick"  for  "  Charge,"  "  Hell"  for  "  Grave,"  "  Easter" 
for  Passover,"  and  the  one  now  in  question. 

Such,  then,  being  the  Scripture,  proceed  we  to  bring  forth  the 
authorities.  These  shall  be  produced,  not  in  logical,  but  in  alpha 
betical  order  ;  and  though  this  arrangement  may  diminish  the  in 
tensity  of  the  effect,  that,  it  is  conceived,  will  be,  on  all  unpreju 
diced  minds,  powerful  enough.  The  selection  among  abundance, 


has  been  a  more  difficult  task  than  the  discovery,  of  authorities, — 
they  do  not  abound,  they  overflow. 

AMESIUS  (Cas.  Consc.)  says,  "  That  the  voluntary  relation  which  is 
between  a  minister  and  a  church,  cannot  have  another  foundation  than  vo 
luntary  election.  A  free  church,  while  her  liberty  is  safe,  cannot  be  sub 
jected  to  any  but  a  free  election." 

APOLLONIUS — Jus  Mojestatis  circa  sacra. — "  That  reverend  divine, 
Calderwood,  rightly  observes,  the  election  of  a  minister  and  freedom  thereof 
is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  on  which  the  danger  of  souls  and  edification 
of  the  church  turneth." 

BEZA — "  It  was  never  received  in  Christian  churches  already  constituted, 
that  any  should  be  admitted  to  an  ecclesiastical  office  unless  freely  and  law 
fully  chosen  by  the  church  particularly  interested." 

"  In  all  manner  of  elections  this  is  essential  and  immutable,  that  nothing- 
be  obtruded  on  the  Church  against  her  will." 

BOSTON. —  •'  I  do  believe,  as  I  have  done  from  my  youth,  that  the 
Christian  people  have,  of  divine  right,  the  honour  of  choosing  their  own 
pastors,  and  therefore  I  judge  that  it  is  altogether  to  be  avoided  that 
any  man  be  thrust  violently  upon  a  congregation,  or  intruded  into  any 
of  the  offices  of  the  kirk  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation,  as 
the  books  of  discipline  and  policy  of  this  church  do  express  it ;  and  this 
being  the  known  principle  of  this  church,  I  dare  not  be  so  unjust  as,  by 
offering  the  reasons  thereof,  to  insinuate  that  you,  my  brethren,  are  of  a 
contrary  mind.  But  I  am  fully  convinced  that,  by  the  transmitted  act 
aforesaid,  (an  overture  transmitted  to  presbyteries  for  an  application  to  Par 
liament  to  revive  the  Act  1690,)  the  body  of  the  Christian  people  is 
robbed  of  that  their  sacred  right,  inasmuch  as  thereby  the  power  of  electing 
and  calling  of  ministers  is  appropriated  to  heritors,  being  Protestants,  and 
to  elders,  and  in  royal  burghs  to  the  magistrates,  town-council,  and  kirk- 
session,  and  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  people  who  are  not  so 
dignified  ;  no  comparative  judgment  of  candidates,  or  choice  of  such  being- 
left  to  these  last,  who  are,  in  case  they  disapprove  of  the  choice  made,  al 
lowed  only  to  offer  their  reasons  to  the  presbytery,  to  be  judged  of  by  them  ; 
by  which  means  they  are  staked  down  to  the  choice  made  for  them,  unless 
they  can  advance  something  against  the  life  or  doctrine  of  the  called,  the 
which  a  stranger,  as  well  as  they,  of  the  congregation,  have  access  to.  I 
own  there  has  all  along  been  too  much  of  this  in  the  settling  of  ministers 
in  this  church;  but  judge  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  labouring  under 
hardships  imposed  through  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  making  the  best  of 
bad,  and  men's  wreathing  a  yoke  about  their  own  necks,  or  binding  them 
selves  to  an  iniquitous  way." 

CALDERWOOD "  Ploughmen  are  no  less  members  of  the  Church  of 

Christ  than  the  lord  or  laird  of  the  land  ;  and  in  Christ  there  is  not  bond 
and  free,  but  all  are  free.  If  they  are  to  be  excluded  from  this  liberty,"  (to 
wit,  of  election,)  "  they  may  also  be  excluded  from  the  Church  itself,  on  this 
very  account,  that  they  are  country  fellows,  ploughmen  or  servants."  (Al- 
tare  Damascenum.)  "  The  people  cannot  transfer  that  right,"  (the 
election  of  pastors,)  Ib.  p.  332. 

CALVIN "  Here  is    enquired,"    says    Calvin,    "  whether  a   minister 

ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  whole  church,  or  only  by  the  other  ministers  and 
the  governors  who  preside  over  the  discipline,  or  whether  he  may  be 
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appointed  by  the  authority  of  an  individual  ?  Those  who  attribute  this  right 
to  any  one  man,  quote  what  Paul  says  to  Titus,  '  For  this  cause  I  have 
left  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  ordain  elders  in  every  city; '  and  to  Timothy, 
'  Lav  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.'  But  they  are  exceedingly  mistaken, 
&c.  For  they  presided  over  the  people  only  to  lead  them  by  good  and  sa 
lutary  counsel,  not  to  act  alone  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  But  that 
this  may  not  be  thought  to  be  an  invention  of  man,  I  will  prove  it  by  a 
similar  example.  Luke  relates  that  elders  were  ordained  in  all  the  churches 
by  Paul  and  Barnabas  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  distinctly  marks  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  done,  viz.  by  the  suffrages  or  votes  of 'the  people  ; 
for  this  is  the  meaning-  of  the  term  he  there  employs,  £«geT«»>)e-«ms  TT^<T- 
«vTtg»$  K»T  tx.x.\n<rtxi.  These  two  apostles,  therefore,  ordained  them  ;  but 
the  whole  multitude,  according  to  the  custom  observed  in  elections,  declared 
by  the  elevation  of  their  hands  who  teas  the  object  of  their  choice.  Surely," 
he  adds,  "  it  is  not  credible  that  Paul  granted  to  Timothy  and  Titus  more 
power  than  he  assumed  to  himself;  but  we  see  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
ordain  bishops  according  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Former  passages, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  understood  in  the  same  manner,  to  guard  against  all 
infringement  of  the  common  right  and  liberty  of  the  church,'  &c.  '  We 
find,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  legitimate  ministry,  according  to  the  word  of 
God,  when  those  who  appear  suitable  persons  are  appointed  with  the  con 
sent  and  approbation  of  the  people ;  but  that  other  pastors  ought  to  pre 
side  over  the  election,  to  guard  the  multitude  from  falling  into  any  impro 
prieties  through  inconstancy,  intrigue,  or  confusion.'  Thereafter  he  say*, 
'  The  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of  bishops  was  retained  by  the  people 
for  a  long  time,  that  no  one  might  be  intruded  who  teas  not  acceptable  to  all. 
The  council  of  Antioch,  therefore,  decreed  that  no  bishop  should  be  ap 
pointed  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  which  Leo  I.  expressly  con 
firms.  Hence  the  following  injunctions : — Let  him  be  chosen  who  shall  be 
called  for  by  the  clergy  and  people,  or,  at  least,  by  the  majority  of  them. 
Again,  Let  him  who  is  to  preside  over  all,  be  chosen  by  all ;  for  he  who  is 
appointed,  without  having  been  previously  known  and  examined,  must  of 
necessity  be  obtruded  by  force.'  In  another  passage,  speaking  of  the  usurp 
ations  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  says,  '  all  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
has  been  taken  away  ;  their  suffrage,  assent,  subscriptions,  and  every  thing 
of  this  kind  has  disappeared.  All  the  right  is  transferred  to  the  canons' 
Again,  «  When  Cyprian  declares  it  to  be  of  divine  right,  that  an  election 
should  not  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  he  shows  that  a  dif 
ferent  method  is  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God.  The  decrees  of  various 
Councils,  each  severally  prohibit  it  to  be  done  in  any  other  way,  and  if  it 
be  done,  command  it  to  be  void.  If  these  things  be  true,'  says  he,  '  there 
is  now  no  canonical  election  remaining  in  all  the  papacv,  either  according 
to  divine  or  ecclesiastical  rights.'  Once  more,  he  says,  '  IT  is  AN  IMPI 
OUS  OR  WICKED  ROBBERY  OF  THE  CHURCH,  l  as  of  ten  as  an  overseer  is  thrust 
in  over  a  people  whom  they  have  not  desired,  at  least  whom  they  have  not  ap- 
proven,by  their  free  vote  or  choice,'  &c.  <  Why  then,'  he  asks,  '  was  the  right 
of  election  transferred  from  the  people  to  the  canons  ?  They  reply,  because 
the  word  of  God  was  not  attended  to  amidst  the  tumults  and  factions  of  the 
people.  And  why  should  it  not  now  be  again  transferred  from  them  who 
not  only  violate  the  laws,  but,  casting  off  all  shame,  mingle  and  confound 
heaven  and  earth  together  by  their  lust,  avarice,  and  ambition  ? — But  it  is 


a  false  pretence  when  they  say,  that  the  present  practice  was  introduced  as 
a  remedy.— When  the  people  began  to  be  negligent  about  choosing,  and 
considering  this  case  as  less  suitable  to  themselves,  left  it  to  the  presby 
tery,  the  latter  abused  this  occasion  to  usurp  a  tyrannical  power,  which 
they  afterwards  confirmed  to  themselves  by  new  canons.  The  second 
usurpation  of  this  power  by  princes,  which  took  it  from  the  canons,  was  no 
new  injury  to  the  church,  because  it  was  just  the  transfer  of  a  right  from 
one  having  no  title  to  another  who  had  as  little.'  He  then  describes  the 
IVarful  consequences,  and  says,  '  Would  the  licentiousness  of  the  people, 
however  corrupt  and  lawless,  ever  have  proceeded  such  a  length  ?  '  " 

CHEMNITIUS. — "  Examples  in  apostolical  history  clearly  show  that 
election  or  vocation  did  belong  to  the  whole  Church  ;"  and  he  adds,  "  This 
is  the  judgment  and  way  of  the  apostolic,  primitive,  and  ancient  Church, 
concerning  the  lawful  election  and  calling  of  ministers  ;  which  judgment 
and  way  hath  place  in  those  churches  which  are  constituted  according  to 
God's  word  ;  and  in  our  Churches  it  is  so." 

CIIRYSOSTOM. De  Sacerdot.  I.  3.—"  All  elections  of  pastors  are  null, 

etnv  A«»  o-vM««f,  without  the  conscience  of  the  people." 

Da  COLQUHOUN  of  Leith. — "  Considering  that  our  Lord  Jesus,  who,  as 
King  of  Zion,  has  the  government  upon  his  shoulders,  has  presented  in  his 
word  a  mode  of  electing  ministers  to  be  a  standing  rule  in  the  Church  to 
the  end  of  time — viz.  by  popular  election — as  clearly  appears  to  any  who 
duly  considers  Acts  xiv.  23,  in  the  original  language,  we  cannot  reckon 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  deviate  in  the  least  from  this  divine  institution  re 
specting  the  call  of  ministers,  or  to  adopt  any  thing  in  matters  of  religion 
that  has  no  warrant  in  the  word  of  God." 

CURRIE JusPopuli  Divinum. — "  It  hath  a  melancholy  aspect  that  so 

many  of  her  sons  do  openly  impugn  the  Church's  right  to  elect  her  own 
pastors.  Yet  I  hope  the  greatest  part  will  never  give  in  any  overture  depriving 
the  spouse  of  Christ  of  this  her  bridegroom's  gift,  grant,  and  legacy.  I  hope 
the  most  are  still  of  this  Reformation  principle  with  Calvin  and  Calderwood, 
that  impia  ecclesice  spoliatio  est,  rapina  est,  sacrilegium  est ;  that  it  is  an 
impious  robbing  of  the  Church,  rapine,  and  sacrilege,  to  settle  any  minister 
whether  the  people  call  and  consent  or  not.' 

CYPRIAN. — "  These  things  being  considered  as  they  ought  to  be  by  us 
with  a  religious  reverence,  we  should  choose  none  but  perons  of  an  unble 
mished  character  to  be  ordained  priests,  &c.  Wherefore,  a  people  who 
would  obey  the  rules  of  the  Gospel,  and  approve  their  fear  of  God,  should 
separate  themselves  from  a  sinful  bishop,  and  should  not  partake  with  a 
profane  priest  in  his  sacrifices  ;  especially  since  the  chief  power  of  choosing 
worthy  priests,  and  of  rejecting  unworthy  ones,  is  lodged  with  them  ;  which 
rule  we  see  proceeded  originally  from  God's  authority,  that  a  bishop  should 
be  chosen  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  in  the  most  public  manner,  and 
be  approved  as  worthy  by  the  common  suffrages  of  the  whole  body ;  even 
as  our  Lord  commanded  Moses,  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  saying,  <  Take 
Aaron  thy  brother,  and  Elea/ar  his  son,  and  bring  them  up  unto  the  mount, 
before  all  the  congregation,  and  strip  Aaron  of  his  robe,  and  put  it  upon 
Eleazar  his  son,  and  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his  fathers,  and  die  there.' 
God  directs  his  priest  to  be  made  so  before  all  the  congregation,  and  there 
by  shows  us  that  he  would  not  have  the  ordination  of  his  bishops  performed 
but  in  the  presence  and  with  the  privity  of  the  people ;  and  so  the  crimes 
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of  wicked  men  may  be  discovered,  or  the  merits  of  good  men  may  be  cele 
brated  and  applauded,  and  that  the  ordination  may  proceed  regularly  and 
fairly  which  has  first  received  the  approbation  of  the  whole  body.  This 
rule,  thus  appointed  by  God,  we  find  afterwards  observed  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  when  Peter  spoke  to  the  people  upon  the  point  of  substituting 
some  one  to  be  an  apostle  in  the  room  of  Judas  :  '  Then  Peter  stood  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,'  £c.,  where  the  whole  company  were  met  to 
gether  in  one  place.  Nor  do  we  find  the  apostles  observing  this  rule  in  the 
case  of  bishops  and  priests  only,  but  even  in  the  ordination  of  deacons, 
concerning  which,  it  is  recorded  in  their  Acts,  that  the  twelve  called  the 
multitude  of  the  disciples  together,  and  said  unto  them,  &c.  All  this  dili 
gence  and  caution  in  calling  the  people  together,  were  therefore  used,  that 
no  unworthy  persons  might  creep  into  the  service  of  the  altar,  or  into  any 
share  of  the  sacerdotal  dignity.  For  that  unworthy  persons  are  sometimes 
ordained,  not  according  to  the  will  of  God,  but  through  the  rashness  and 
presumption  of  men  ;  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  displeasing  to  him  when  ordi 
nations  proceed  not  regularly  and  as  they  should  do,  he  hath  most  plainly 
told  us  by  Hosea  his  prophet,  saying :  '  They  have  set  up  for  themselves 
a  king,  but  not  by  me.'  Wherefore  the  rule  which  we  have  handed  down 
to  us  from  God  himself,  and  from  the  practice  of  his  apostles,  should  be 
observed  with  all  exactness." 

DANEUS. — (Employed  by  the  French  Church  to  write  against  Bellar- 
mine,  and  afterwards  a  professor  of  Leyden.)  "  The  example  of  the  ancient 
Church  demonstrates  this  point  without  doubt,  that  election  by  the  voices 
of  the  whole  church  was  used." 

DURHAM. — "  The  immediate  calling  of  the  Church,  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance,  is  Christ's  call,  as  that  more  immediate  was,  and  therefore,  Acts 
xx.  28,  and  elsewhere,  those  elders  and  pastors  of  Ephesus  (who  yet  no 
question  had  but  such  a  call  as  those  that  were  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
advanced  by  the  presbytery,  Acts  xiv.  23;  and  1  Tim.  iv.  14,)  are  said  to 
be  set  over  the  flock  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

ERASMUS. — "  Forasmuch  as  it  was  requisite  to  the  setting  forward  of  the 
Gospel,  that  the  Apostles  should  travel  through  many  countries,  they  set 
priests  or  ancients,  who  were  chosen  by  the  voices  of  the  commons  of  even- 
city,  to  oversee  them,  and  to  supply  the  room  of  the  Apostles  in  their 
absence." 

FORRESTER — "  The  people's  right  to  call  their  ministers  is  rationally, 
and  in  divine  right,  pleaded  from  that  near  and  marriage-like  relation 
which  is  between  the  pastor  and  flock." 

GERHARD  ORCHARD  (a  Saxon  divine)  says,  "  Pastors  are  to  be  called 
with  the  consent  of  the  Church  ;  neither  is  any  to  be  obtruded  upon  the 
Church  against  her  will ;"  and  he  adds,  "  this  is  proved  by  express  Scripture 
testimony,  and  the  constant  practice  of  the  primitive  Church." 

GILLESPIE. — "  The  tenet  of  Protestants  which  Bellarmine  undertook  to 
confute  is,  that  without  the  consent  and  suffrage  of  the  people  no  man  is  to 
be  esteemed  lawfully  elected  or  called  to  the  ministry;  and  though  our  wri 
ters  disclaimed  many  things  which  he  imputes  unto  them,  yet  I  do  not  find 
this  disclaimed  by  any  of  them  that  wrote  against  him." — Miscellaneous 
Questions,  p.  20. 

"  Elders,  both  ruling  and  preaching,  were  chosen  by  most  voices  of  the 
Church,  the  suffrage  1  eing  signified  by  ^ttJoronuv,  that  is,  by  lifting  up  or 
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stretching  out  of  the  hand."  —  Election  of  Pastors,  p.  9.  "  Matthias,  though 
an  Apostle,  was  chosen  by  the  suffrage  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  dis 
ciples."  —  Ib.  p.  7. 

HENDERSON  ___  "  This  liberty  of  election  is  in  part  prejudged  and  hin 
dered  by  patronage  and  presentations,  which  are  still  in  use,  therefore,  not 
by  the  rules  of  their  discipline,  but  by  toleration  of  that  which  they  cannot 
amend."  —  The  Government  and  Order  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  16-11. 

HOG  —  (The  publisher  of  the  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity.}  "  The 
electors  of  overseers  ought  to  be  persons  who  own  and  profess  the  stated 
principles  of  the  churches,  whose  respective  pastors  they  pretend  to  elect.'' 
Itiglit  of  Church  Membership,  p.  7.  "  If  in  any  case  the  right  of  church 
members  might  have  been  overlooked  and  laid  aside,  the  circumstance  and 
state  of  affairs  in  this  case  (the  election  of  Matthias)  appeareth  most  fa 
vourable  that  way"  —  "  and  yet  the  Lord  commands  the  people  to  make  the 
nomination."  —  Ib.  p.  9. 

IGNATIUS  —  (-£/>•  o-d  Fhiladelph.}  —  "  It  is  your  part,  as  the  Church  of 
God,  to  choose  the  pastor.  n^zrov  ta-rtv,  %;j  tKxXurme,  Ota 


LADDER.  —  "  Matthias  was  without  doubt  elected  by  the  people.  God 
hath  lodged  the  right  of  elections  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
their  bishops  and  pastors  should  be  nominated  and  elected  by  the  body  of 
the  people.  If  it  be  enquired  why  Christ  called  Matthias  after  this  manner, 
&c.  —  Our  Lord  did  it,  to  let  us  see  who  they  are  that  have  power  or  right 
to  give  lawful  calls  to  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  are  the  successors  of 
the  apostles,  even  the  Church  and  Spouse  of  Jesus  Christ.  Wherefore  these 
calls,  which  were  from  another  arth,  they  are  against  the  mind  and  institu 
tion  of  our  Lord,  are  not  lawful  and  gospel  calls,  and  the  blessing  of  God 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  on  the  ministry  of  such  persons,  who  enter 
not  in  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  climb  up  some  other  wav."  — 
Treatise  against  Chilling  worth.  "The  poorest  weaver,  servant,  or  cobbler, 
has  his  elective  voice  in  the  creation  of  a  bishop,  and  the  greatest  lord  or 
baron  can  pretend  to  no  more.  The  meanest  tradesman  belongs  to  the 
peculiar  people.  The  royal  priesthood  are  kings  and  priests  to  God  and  to 
Christ,  having  as  full  a  right  to  sit  down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
demand  baptism  to  their  children,  as  the  greatest  princes  or  nobility,  and 
therefore  have  as  good  a  right  as  they  to  give  their  voice  in  the  election 
of  their  bishops."  —  Ancient  Bishops  Considered,  p.  75. 

DR  LOVE.  —  "  All  who  believe  in  a  Deity  as  the  governor  of  mankind, 
and  concerned  in  their  welfare,  will  consider  him  as  equally  an  enemy  to  those 
who  usurp  unlawful  dominion,  and  to  those  who  refuse  subjection  to  just 
authority;  and  of  all  sorts  of  tyranny,  that  must  be  most  hateful  to  him 
which  most  immediately  relates  to  sacred  things,  because  thereby  the  legis 
lative  prerogative  of  God  concerning  his  own  worship  is  invaded,  and  the 
eternal  good  of  men  endangered.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  many  wise  and 
holy  men  cheerfully  sacrificed  their  lives  in  opposing  the  attempts  of  human 
pride,  to  alter  the  authentic  institutions  of  divine  worship,  and  to  foist  in 
among  them  (or  in  their  stead)  the  presumptuous  inventions  of  the  wit  of 
man  ;  and  it  is  on  the  same  ground  that  we  now  declare  our  disapprobation 

*  It  surely  must  be  unnecessary  to  prove,  as  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say, 
that  by  "  the  Church,"  here  and  elsewhere,  is  meant,  not  the  clergy,  but  they 
and  all  the  other  members  in  full  communion  with  the  Church. 
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of  every  other  scheme  in  the  settlement  of  ministers,  besides  that  of  a  po 
pular  election  in  the  most  extensive  and  liberal  sense.  The  warrant  and 
iinthoritv  <>f  this  way  of  settling  ministers  from  the  Scripture,  \ve  reckon  to 
!>(>  of  nearly  equal  force  and  clearness  with  the  warrant  and  authority  of 
having  any  such  thing  as  ministers  at  all.  If  our  forefathers  have  at  some 
periods  been  misled  in  their  views  of  this  matter,  we  have  nothing-  to  do  to 
follow  their  mistakes  ;  at  least  the  mischiefs  and  rebukes  which  have,  in 
the  present  age,  attended  the  violation  of  divine  authority  on  this  subject, 
may  have  discovered  the  danger  of  the  smallest  deviations  of  this  sort.  To 
say  with  some,  that  a  thorough  reformation  on  this  point  cannot  be  expect 
ed  from  our  present  civil  governors,  as  it  is  an  uncharitable  reflection  on 
them,  so  it  appears  to  us  a  distrustful  limiting  the  power  of  him  who  hath 
often  inclined  the  hearts  of  kings  and  great  men  to  befriend  his  cause  and 
people.  We  therefore  heartily  wish  that  all  who  favour  the  cause  of  reli 
gious  freedom  in  this  land,  may  concur  in  a  respectful  and  spirited  applica 
tion  to  the  civil  legislature  for  a  full  restoration  of  a  free  popular  election  in 
the  settlement  of  ministers  ;  for  promoting  which  we  are  willing  to  use 
our  utmost  influence.1' 

LONDON  MINISTEHS (Jus  Divinum  Regiminis  Ecclesiastici.)  "  This 

is  a  Presbyterian  principle,  that  the  people  have  a  liberty  of  electing  their 
own  officers,  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons." — "  It  is  an  excellency  of  the 
Presbyterian  Government  that  it  is  so." 

LUTHER. — "  The  chief  right  of  calling  ministers  belongs  to  the  people, 
over  whom  none  is  to  be  set  without  their  suffrages." — "  I  freely  owe  this 
to  the  Popish  orders,  that  those  whom  they  call  priests  are  anointed  and 
instituted  by  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  only  ;  the  consent  or  suffrage  of 
the  people  over  whom  they  are  placed  being  neither  required  nor  attempted, 
whom  nevertheless  it  chiefly  concerns,  being  the  people  of  God,  that  no 
man  should  be  imposed  on  them  without  their  suffrages,  but  he  whom 
they  have  known,  and  judged  fit  on  trial,  should  be  confirmed." 

MORN  AY,  LORD  OF  PLESSIS.* — "  The  power  of  election  of  ministers  by 
the  Word  of  God,  belongs  to  the  whole  church  and  congregation." 

Muscui.us. — (Loci  Communes.}  "  By  apostolical  example  and  appoint 
ment  in  the  primitive  Church,  presbyters,  pastors,  bishops,  and  deacons, 
also  were  chosen  by  the  people  themselves  (ab  ipso  plcbc)  in  an  ecclesias 
tical  meeting,  per  xupoTovw,  that  is,  by  lifting  up  the  hand." 

O  RIG  EN — Horn  6.  '•  Itequiritur  ergo  in  ordinando  sacerdolc presentia 
populi.'' — "  He  that  among  all  is  the  holiest  in  life,  the  most  learned  and  the 
most  eminent  in  all  manner  of  value,  is  the  person  that  ought  to  be  elected." 

OWEN. — (  The  True  Nature  of  a  Gospel  Church.)  "  The  first  instance  of 
the  choice  of  a  Church-officer  (Matthias)  had  a  mixture  in  it.  As  he  was  to 
be  a  Church-officer,  he  had  the  choice  and  consent  of  the  Church.  As  he  was 
to  be  an  apostle,  or  an  extraordinary  officer,  there  was  an  immediate  divine 
disposition  of  him  unto  his  office  ;  the  latter  to  give  him  apostolical  au 
thority,  the  former  to  make  him  a  precedent  of  the  future  actings  of  the 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  melancholy  interest  to  think,  as  one  naturally  is  led  to  do 
by  this  name,  of  the  former  state  of  the  French  Protestant  Church.  In  the 
time  of  Mornay,  the  Assembly  of  Rochelle  counted  within  its  province  2150 
churches,  in  many  of  tbem  1000  members  ;  in  most  two  ministers,  in  some  five. 
The  Church  of  Orleans  had  7000  communicants,  and  three  of  its  ministers  were 
lords.  Alas,  alas  !  how  bas  the  massacre  of  Bartholomew's  day  been  avenged 
on  this  miserable,  unworthy  people! 
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Church  in  the  call  of  their  officers.  I  say,  this  being  the  first  example  and  pat 
tern  of  the  calling  of  any  person  into  office  in  the  Christian  Church,  wherein 
was  an  interposition  of  the  ordinary  actings  of  men,  is  established  as  a  rule 
and  precedent,  not  to  be  changed,  altered,  or  departed  from  in  any  age  of 
the  Church  whatever.  It  is  so  as  unto  what  was  of  common  right  and 
equity,  which  belonged  unto  the  whole  Church.  And  I  cannot  but  wonder 
how  men  durst  ever  reject  or  disannul  this  divine  example  and  rule.  It 
will  not  avail  them  to  say  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  fact,  and  not  a  precept 
or  institution  that  is  recorded  ;  for,  1.  It  is  a  fact  left  on  record  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  for  our  instruction  and  direction.  2.  It  is  an  example 
of  the  apostles  and  the  whole  Church,  proposed  unto  us,  which  in  all 
things  not  otherwise  determined  hath  the  force  of  an  institution.  3.  If  there 
v.'as  no  more  in  it  but  this,  that  we  have  a  matter  of  common  right  deter 
mined  and  applied  by  the  wisdom  of  the  apostles,  and  the  entire  church  of 
believers  at  that  time  in  the  world,  it  were  an  impiety  to  depart  from  it  (ex 
cept?)  in  cases  of  utmost  necessity." 

FATHER  PAUL. — (Treatise  on  Beneficiary  Matters.)  "We  have  al 
ready  set  forth  the  method  instituted  by  the  apostles  for  electing  ministers 
of  the  Church,  viz.  that  the  bishops,  priests,  and  other  ministers  of  the 
word  of  God,  as  also  the  deacons  who  had  the  administration  of  the  tempo 
rals,  should  be  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  and  then  ordained 
by  the  bishop  by  imposition  of  hands,  which  continued  without  alteration. 
The  bishop  was  elected  by  the  people,  and  ordained  by  the  metropolitan  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  said  province,  or  at  least  with  the 
consent,  in  writing,  of  those  who  could  not  be  present ;  or,  if  any  accident 
hindered  the  metropolitan  from  attending,  the  ordination  was  performed  by 
three  of  the  neighbouring  bishops,  with  the  consent  of  him,  and  of  the 
other  absent  bishops.  And  afterwards,  when,  to  improve  this  form  of  go 
vernment,  several  provinces  were  made  subject  to  one  primate,  his  consent 
also  was  required  to  the  ordination.  The  priests,  deacons,  and  other  clergy 
were  also  presented  by  the  people,  and  ordained  by  the  bishop  ;  or  else  no 
minated  by  the  bishop,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  people  ordained  by  him. 
No  person  that  was  unknown  was  admitted,  nor  did  the  bishop  ever  ordain 
any  but  such  as  were  approven,  or  indeed  proposed  by  the  people ;  whose 
concurrence  was  thought  so  necessary  that  the  Pope,  St  Leo,  proves  at 
large  the  invalidity  of  a  bishop's  ordination  without  it.  In  this,  all  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  in  those  times  agree.  And  Constance,  being  chosen  Bishop 
of  Milan  by  the  clergy,  St.  Gregory  thought  he  could  not  be  consecrated 
without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  who  being  at  that  time  retired  to 
Genoa,  to  avoid  the  ravages  of  the  barbarous  nations,  a  message  was  first 
sent  to  them  at  his  instance,  to  know  their  pleasure ;  a  thing  which  may 
justly  be  recommended  to  the  observation  of  this  age,  where  we  are  taught 
that  elections,  wherein  the  people  should  pretend  to  have  any  share,  would 
be  unlawful  and  invalid  ;  so  changed  and  so  inverted  are  customs  as  to  make 
good  and  evil  change  their  names,  calling  that  lawful  which  was  formerly 
reputed  detestable  and  impious,  and  that  unjust  which  had  then  the  repu 
tation  of  sanctity.'' 

RANDALL.— (Candid  Inquiry.)  "  Our  first  Reformers  were  certainly 
for  popular  calls,  under  the  control  of  learned  men." 

RUTHERFORD (Peaceable  Plea  for  Preslytery.)  "  The  Word  of  God 

ascribeth  election  of  officers  to  the  people." 

"  This  right  is  a  part  of  that  liberty  which  is  purchased  by  Christ's  blood> 
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which  the  Church  can  no  more  alienate  and  dispose  of,  than  she  can  transfer 
or  dispose  to  another  her  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  which  this 
liberty  is  annexed.'' — (Divine  Right  of  Prcsbi/lery.) 

(Due  Right  of  Presbytery.} — "  The  people  have  God's  right  to  choose, 
for  so  the  word  prescribeth.  The  people  have  power  to  choose  out  of 
many,  one  fittest  and  most  qualified  for  the  office  of  the  ministry." 

(102rf  Letter.) — "  A  hireling  pastor  is  to  be  thrust  in  on  you.  Stand  to 
your  liberties;  for  the  Word  of  God  allows  you  a  vote  in  choosing-  your 
pastor." 

PRINCIPAL  RULE  (employed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  write  in  its 
defence  at  the  Revolution)  says,  in  his  "  Rational  Defence  of  Non-Con 
formity,"  that  "  The  people,  and  neither  the  patron  nor  any  other,  by  the 
laws  of  the  Gospel,  have  the  right  of  electing  their  pastors.'' 

•'  The  power  of  election  is  Christ's  legacy  to  his  people,  and  is  not  alien 
able  by  them.  It  is  a  right  which  they  cannot  give  away.  It  nearly  con- 
cerneth  their  souls,  and  such  concerns  are  not  at  men's  disposal." 

WATT. — (Critical  Notices  on  some  Select  Passages  of  .Scripture.)  "  The 
Apostles  would  not  choose  the  men  (the  deacons)  themselves,  but  left  the 
choice  of  the  men  to  the  body  of  the  people.  According  to  this  pattern, 
the  Primitive  Church,  and  the  age  next  to  the  Apostles,  always  made  use 
of  the  suffrages  of  the  people  in  the  election  of  their  church-officers." 

ZANCHIUS. — "  To  elect  pastors  without  the  people's  consent,  as  it  is  not 
apostolical,  neither  is  it  lawful ;  and  hereby,  such  a  minister  is  not  a  law 
ful  minister." 

ZUINGLIUS. — "  There  is  nothing  so  agreeable  to  the  ordinance  of  God, 
and  to  the  old  Institution,  as  that  all  the  whole  church  of  the  faithful  among 
a  people,  together  with  certain  godly  and  learned  Bishops,  and  other  faith 
ful  men,  having  skill  in  all  things,  should  choose  a  pastor." 

In  reviewing  the  specimen  that  has  now  been  given  of  AUTHO 
RITY  on  this  matter,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  a  tithe  of  what  might  be 
produced  ;  and  especially  I  feel,  that  while  it  exhibits  the  opinions 
of  individuals  eminently  deserving  of  respect,  yet  it  is  as  nothing 
when  placed  by  the  side  of  that  mass  of  authority  which  might 
have  been  drawn  from  the  Declarations  of  the  COUNCILS  OF  THE 
CHURCH;  which  I  would  not  say  so  much  fortify  as  found  the 
other,  with  a  solid  power,  to  be  measured  not  by  the  number  alone 
of  the  names  there  congregated,  but  by  the  weight  and  gravity  of 
these  names  ;  for  the  members  of  Councils  were  necessarily  the  first 
men  of  their  day.  And  glad,  indeed,  should  I  be,  if  the  interest  taken 
in  the  subject  by  the  people  should  lead  to  a  detailed  exhibition  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Councils;  from  most  of  which,  down  to  the  era  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  pregnant  proofs  could  be  drawn,  that  by  common 
consent  of  the  Church,  for  centuries,  the  people  had  a  right  to 
participate  in  the  nomination  of  their  ministers.  It  may  be  suffi 
cient  proof  for  the  present  to  mention,  that  even  in  this  same  Coun 
cil  of  Trent,  some  of  the  Popish  Fathers,  for  as  corrupt  as  they 
were,  owned  the  principle  now  advocated,  and  made  a  motion  to 
restore  elections  to  the  people  according  to  the  primitive  practice. 
But  Diego  Lainez,  one  of  those  Fathers,  stood  up  and  said,  //  int.* 
a  motion  from  the  devil,  and  pleaded  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed, 
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because,  if  the  Church  had  not  found  It  inconvenient,  she  would 
never  have  quitted  it !  The  motion,  of  course,  was  lost ;  and  a 
declaration  issued  to  the  effect,  that  if  any  should  affirm  that  orders 
conferred  by  Bishops  were  void  without  the  consent  or  call  of  the 
people,  or  secular  powers,  he  should  be  accursed.  The  Jesuits  of 
Rheims  also  somewhere  say,  speaking  of  the  Greek  word  w^o-rona, 
(Acts  xiv.  23,)  that  the  heretics  (the  Protestants  to  wit)  make  the 
world  believe  that  all  priests  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  voices  of 
the  people,  &c.;  thus  unintentionally  affording  us  an  enemy's  testi 
mony,  that  the  right  of  the  people  is  a  Protestant  principle. 

Another  like  kind  of  authority  not  here  drawn  on,  is  the  testimony 
to  the  same  effect  afforded  by  the  CONFESSIONS  of  the  various  Pro 
testant  Churches.  It  must  be  unnecessary  to  explain  how  valu 
able  such  are  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  numerous  declarations  in 
favour  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  might  be  easily  drawn  from  them. 
This,  however,  like  the  kindred  testimony  of  the  Councils,  must  be 
deferred  till  there  be  a  public  call  for  it.  I  would  only  say,  touching 
our  own  Westminster  Confession,  that  if  it  on  this  point  gives  an 
uncertain  sound,  (though  after  all  even  it  vindicates  the  great  prin 
ciple  in  its  substance,)  the  defect  is  to  be  ascribed  not  so  much  to 
doubts  on  the  part  of  its  leading  members — for  of  several  such  the 
contrary  testimony  is  quoted  above — as  to  a  desire  on  their  part  to 
produce  a  document,  avoiding  certain  contested  things,  on  which 
diversities  of  existing  sects  might  unite.  Do  I  vindicate  this?  Not 
I.  David  Hume  has  made"  the  Scots"  subjects  of  his  ridicule, 
because  of  their  project  for  extending  presbytery  to  the  south,  in 
pursuit  of  which  it  was  that  they  held  back  in  many  things  at  this 
period.  Without  joining  him  in  that  feeling,  I  humbly  regret  that 
they  did  not  then — as  their  illustrious  ancestors  did  at  the  Reforma 
tion — refuse  all  compromise  on  any  question  decided  by  the  \Vord 
of  God,  and  table  their  principle  and  stand  by  it,  leaving  conse 
quences,  where — would  they  were  always  left ! — with  Him  who  can 
turn  the  hearts  of  men  as  he  pleases.  Had  our  first  reformers 
so  acted,  we  should  have  had  a  very  different  Church  at  this 
day.  It  could  be  easily  shown  how  expedient  it  would  have  been 
then  to  retain  a  measure  of  disparity  in  church  rank,  were  it  bishop, 
dean,  or  superintendent ;  so  as  to  conciliate  the  great  families,  and 
attach  them  to  the  new  Church ;  how  tempting  it  would  have  been 
to  secure  an  approximation  to  the  best  arrangement,  rather  than 
by  aiming  at  perfection  to  endanger  all,  &c.  &c.  But  our  refor 
mers  were  deaf  to  such  calls.  They  took  the  Bible  ;  they  regu 
lated  their  new  Church  on  its  principles ;  among  others,  declaring 
that  "  the  election  of  ministers  should  be  in  the  public  church  by 
the  people  :  "  they  cast  expediencies  to  the  winds.  Their  standards 
thus  were  like  a  rock,  against  which  the  storms  of  persecution  beat  in 
vain.  If  there  was  any  point  in  which  they  afterwards  fell  short,  it  was 
this  very  matter  of  the  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  people  flow 
ing  from  patronage  ;  though  it  may  be  admitted  on  their  behalf,  that 
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they  rather  yielded  to  external  pressure  in  the  year  1592,  than  gave 
any  free  admission  to  the  evil.  But  how  like  the  accursed  thing — 
how  like  the  "goodly  Babylonish  garment,"  and  "the  wedge  of  gold," 
has  this  admission  been !  How  like  thorns  in  the  side,  and  pricks 
in  the  eyes,  has  the  sparing  of  this  Canaanite  proved  in  our  camp  ! 
That  it  has  been  such,  the  Secession  and  the  Relief;  the  long  em 
pire  of  Moderatism  ;  the  empty  churches  and  the  crowded  meeting 
houses  ;  the  Voluntary  agitation  ;  and  the  Court  of  Session,  Auch- 
terarder,  Marnoch,  Daviot,  and  the  Dean,  all  too  emphatically 
prove. 

It  is  hoped,  then,  that  sufficient  proof  has  been  brought  for 
ward  to  show,  that  not  in  regard  to  the  Scottish  Church  alone, 
or  to  any  particular  Church,  but  in  regard  to  the  Christian  Church 
at  large,*  it  is  an  established  principle,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Presbytery  (using  that  term  in  its  abstract  sense  as  comprehending 
presbytery,  elder,  overseer,  and  bishop)  has  the  function  of  licen 
sing  and  ordaining  those  from  among  whom  ministers  may  be  called 
to  particular  places,  and  thereafter  of  determining  absolutely  whether 
it  is  for  edification  that  such  call  shall  be  sanctioned — and  without 
which  sanction,  be  it  always  remembered,  the  pastoral  relation  can 
not  exist — so  on  the  other  hand  the  Christian  people  of  every  place 
or  congregation  have  the  function  of  calling  to  minister  among 
them  such  of  these  licentiates,  or  ordained  persons,  as  they  may  de 
sire;  and  that  without  such  call,  no  minister  can  lawfully  be  placed 
over  them. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  a  notion  adopted  by 
some  respectable  persons,  that  the  admission  to  this  effect  of  the 
right  of  the  people,  fetters  in  some  way  the  freedom  of  the 
Presbytery,  or  shuts  out  its  due  influence  in  the  proposal  to  pa 
rishes  of  individuals  whom  they  may  judge  fittest  for  their  spirit 
ual  oversight,  or  gives  to  the  people  a  right  of  church  government 
to  which  there  is  no  just  claim.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
principle  extinguishes  any  power  of  the  Presbytery  to  force  a  minis 
ter  on  a  reclaiming  congregation  ;  but  it  does  no  more  :  the  right  of 
ordination  remains  absolutely  intact.  A  Presbytery  may  ordain 
whom  it  pleases ;  it  may  ordain  to  a  ministerium  vagum  whenever 
it  pleases  ;  it  may  afford  the  freest  opportunity  to  whom  it  pleases 
of  preaching,  and  commending  themselves  to  parishes  and  people  : 
it  so  little  gives  governing  power  to  the  people,  and  so  entirely 
leaves  it  with  the  Presbytery,  that  even  \vhen  the  people  call,  no 
matter  how  earnestly,  no  matter  how  unanimously,  the  Presbytery 
may  absolutely  reject  the  man  of  their  choice.  Considering  it  not  to 
be  for  edification,  they  may,  at  their  pleasure,  interdict  his  settle 
ment,  rendering  to  no  man  an  account  of  their  conduct.  Surely 
here  is  ample  power  and  verge  enough  ;  for  here,  in  their  own  pro 
vince,  is  absolute  freedom  and  absolute  power. 

All  then  that  is  maintained  is,  that  in  the  right  and  scriptural  allo 
cation  of  a  minister  to  a  people;both  presbyteries  and  PEOPLE,  each  in 
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its  own  department — one  in  its  governing1,  the  otlier  in  its  calling 
function — must  concur  ;  no  one  without  the  other  being  competent 
to  that  particular  end.  In  other  words,  converting  the  proposition 
into  a  negative,  the  right  of  the  people,  however  unanimous,  to  ob 
tain  for  themselves,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Presbytery,  the 
man  of  their  choice,  is  denied  ;  just  as  the  right  of  the  Presbytery, 
however  unanimous,  to  force  their  man  on  a  parish  without  the 
call  of  the  people,  is  denied.  The  rights  of  both  parties,  Pres 
bytery  and  people,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  are  equally  drawn  from 
and  rested  on  Scripture ;  and  we  firmly  believe,  that  both  must 
stand  or  fall  together. 

The  settlement  of  this  particular  point,  however,  may  not  be,  in 
all  quarters,  held  as  determining  the  question  of  PATRONAGE  ;  inas 
much  as  it  may  be  maintained,  that  the  patron  may  first  nominate, 
and  the  people  may  then  call  his  nominee,  and  so  that  the  two  things 
may  co-exist.  It  is  very  true  that  our  noble  ancestors  held  no  such 
thing  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  did  authoritatively  declare,  that  the 
true  liberty  of  election,  or  call,  the  "order  which  God's  word  craves, 
cannot  stand  with  patronages  and  presentations  to  benefices." 
But  as  in  our  days  several  professing  friends  of  the  popular  right, 
despising  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  think  that  the  call  "  can 
stand  "  with  patronage ;  and  as,  by  sparing  the  right  of  patronage, 
they  address  themselves  forcibly  to  those  views  of  expediency  which 
so  much  prevail,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  it  with  some  attention. 
What,  then,  is  the  right  of  patronage  ?  It  is  the  right  to  nominate 
who  shall  be  the  ministers  of  vacant  congregations  :  but  it  is  not  a 
spiritual  right  at  all ;  nor  does  it  imply  even  church  membership  in 
the  holder.  It  is  a  right  of  properly,  similar  in  its  constitution  and 
principle  to  any  ordinary  land  right;  is  attached  sometimes  to  land, 
and  sometimes  is  held  without  it ;  is  bought,  sold,  and  inherited, 
like  any  article  of  merchandise,  and  carries  with  it  no  obligation  to 
support  either  church  or  minister.  It  thus  violates  every  principle, 
not  merely  of  Church  doctrine,  but  of  common  societyship.  It  is  a 
power  foreign  and  extraneous  to  the  Church,  pressing  upon  it,  and 
forced  into  it,  but  never  uniting  or  amalgamating  with  it.  While  it 
exists,  the  Church  never  can  be  free — never  can  be  pure.  "  What 
is  a  patron?"  says  Dr  M'Crie.  "  According  to  the  ancient  law  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  a  patron  was  one  who  defended  his  clients 
from  oppression,  and  pled  their  cause  when  accused.  Do  our  lay 
patrons  discharge  any  part  of  this  duty  ?  Do  they  ever  look  near 
their  clients,  except'to  present  their  man,  and  see  that  he,  and  no 
other,  be  inducted?  If  a  mob  attack  the  parish-church,  is  the  pa 
tron  called  in  to  quell  it?  If  a  refractory  heritor  refuse  to  pay  his 
quota  of  stipend,  is  he  prosecuted  in  the  patron's  name  ?  If  the  in 
cumbent  neglect  his  duty,  does  the  patron  interfere  to  see  that  his 
clients  are  not  defrauded  ?  or,  if  they  institute  a  process  against 
their  minister  for  error,  or  immorality,  or  non-residence,  will  the 
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patron  plead  their  cause  before  the  proper  court?  Is  there  anj 
thing  he  does  which  others  do  not,  except  depriving  thc-m  of  their 
Christian  rights?  Among  the  Romans,  the  clients  chose  their  pa 
tron  ;  among  us  the  patron  chooses  his  clients.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  the  middle  ages,  when  persons  were  continually  exposed  to  hostile 
incursions  from  their  neighbours  ;  when  ruthless  barons  and  their 
barbarous  followers  had  no  regard  to  things  sacred,  but  pillaged  and 
burned  down  churches  and  chapels  ;  when  laws  were  unsettled,  and 
the  litigant  parties  appeared  before  a  court  of  justice  with  their  swords 
in  their  hands,  and  backed  by  their  armed  retainers,  churches  stood 
in  need  of  patrons  to  defend  them  from  oppression,  and  plead  their 
cause.  All  persons  and  all  properties  had  then  their  patrons — every 
village,  every  burgh,  every  corporation,  every  craft,  up  to  that  of 
King  Crispin,  had  its  patron,  or  rather  patrons  and  patronesses, 
corporeal  and  ghostly,  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  But  has  not  the 
necessity  for  all  these  things  long  ago  ceased?  Have  not  the  things 
themselves  been  swept  away  in  the  course  of  the  improvements 
which  have  been  silently  introduced  by  time,  or  by  the  laws  which 
the  legislator  has  seen  it  proper  to  enact?  Church  patronage 
alone  maintains  its  ground,  as  if  to  remind  us  that  we  were  once 
barbarians  and  slaves  ;  and  that  we  may  have  remains,  animal  and 
organic,  as  well  as  fossil,  of  a  former  world,  lay  patrons  must  be 
seen  floating  on  the  tide  which  has  swept  away  almost  all  abuses, 
si  cut  raiiae  in  yuryitc  vasto." 

Such  is  the  not  overcharged  account  of  this  right,  given  by  one 
whose  historical  correctness  is  proverbial.  And  well  might  he  say 
of  it  as  he  did,  on  the  occasion  when  he  uttered  these  words  : — "  My 
decided  opinion  is,  and  has  long  been,  that  lay  patronage  is  a  usur 
pation  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  the  freest  kingdom  and 
commonwealth  on  earth  ;  that  it  is  a  relic  of  feudal  times ;  that,  so 
far  as  it  has  a  show  of  foundation,  it  rests  on  the  illegible  shred  of 
a  vitiated  contract,  by  which  priests  bartered  away  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  serve  their  own  secular  purposes ;  that,  in  the  language  of 
our  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  '  the  names  of  patronages  and  be 
nefices,  together  with  the  effect  thereof,  have  flowed  from  the  Pope 
and  corruption  of  the  canon  law  only  ; '  that  it  is  a  badge  of  slavery ; 
that  it  degrades  the  people  into  serfs,  so  far  as  regards  ecclesiastical 
privileges,  and  mocks  them  with  the  name  instead  of  the  reality  of  a 
call ;  that  it  unduly  restrains  Church  Courts  in  the  exercise  of  one 
of  their  most  important  duties,  the  fixing  of  the  relation  between  a 
pastor  and  his  congregation  ;  that  it  is  calculated  at  once  to  mar  the 
usefulness  of  a  Christian  ministry,  and  the  edification  of  a  Christian 
people;  and  that  a  right  which  is  openly  put  to  sale,  which  may  be 
bought  by  a  sum  of  money,  and  in  consequence  of  which,  any  infidel, 
or  rake,  or  fool,  has  it  in  his  power  to  force  a  pastor  for  life  upon  a 
reluctant  and  reclaiming  people,  is  a  disgrace  to  a  free  country,  a 
foul  blot  on  the  character  of  Presbytery,  and  a  public  scandal  to 
religion." 

This  is  the  secular  right  which  it  is  proposed  to  unite  with  the 
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spiritual  call.  The  union  of  the  two  violates  the  fundamental 
principle  of  a  church,  viz.  its  exclusively  spiritual  character ;  for 
it  interweaves  with  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people  a  right  wholly 
mercantile,  worldly,  and  it  may  be  unchristian,  in  so  far  as  it  may 
belong  to  a  blasphemer.  It  violates  the  freedom  of  the  Church  ; 
for  it  establishes  over  the  people  a  lordship — no  matter  whether 
absolute  or  limited — in  that  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  their 
salvation,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  It  is  a  bondage,  greater 
or  less  in  practice,  but  ever  a  bondage  ;  for  it  forbids  the  people  to 
"  take  heed  whom  they  hear."  It  thus  is  an  adulterous  union, 
which,  in  its  very  nature,  brings  no  blessing  with  it,  and  ought  to 
receive  no  countenance.  In  all  these  respects,  it  differs  entirely 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Church,  or  what  is  called  the  union 
of  Church  and  State  ;  for  that  union  implies  only  maintenance  and 
support  to  the  Church  from  the  State,  and  so  violates  no  Christian 
principle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  commanded  duty  of  the  Govern 
ment,  countenanced  by  the  example  of  the  only  theocracy  that 
ever  existed  on  earth.  Did  this  State  union  imply  any  sacrifice  of 
the  pure  spirituality  and  absolute  freedom  of  the  Church,  it  also 
would  be  an  adulterous  connexion  ;  and  it  is  just  because  patron 
age  violates  both  spirituality  and  freedom,  that  the  union  of  it  with 
the  call  is  denounced  as  an  accursed  thing. 

The  union,  therefore,  is  undesirable  if  it  were  possible  ;  but  it 
is  as  impossible  as  it  is  undesirable.  When  patronage  and  the  call 
arc  spoken  of  together,  it  is  imagined,  because  they  have  two 
names,  that  they  are  two  things  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  they  are  but 
one  thing.  What  the  patron  really  does  is,  to  call  a  minister  to  a 
particular  people  ;  what  the  people  do  is,  to  call  a  minister  to  them 
selves.  When  the  rights  of  the  two  parties,  therefore,  are  supposed 
to  co-exist,  the  supposition  really  is,  that  one  and  the  same  right 
in  the  same  thing,  may  exist  at  the  same  time  in  each  of  two 
separate  persons,  which  is  impossible.  It  is  absurd  in  reason  : 
it  is  impossible  in  practice.  One  or  the  other,  either  patron  or 
people,  must  yield.  Both  cannot  have  a  free  call.  The  patron's 
right,  when  in  full  action,  necessarily  excludes  the  people's 
right  :  the  people's  right,  when  in  full  action,  necessarily  excludes 
the  patron's.  When  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  under  the  old  regime, 
registered  the  King's  edicts,  it  had  a  show  of  right,  but  the  right 
was  unreal.  When  the  people  confirm  the  patron's  call,  they  have 
a  show  of  right;  but  it  also  is  unreal.  They  may  each,  indeed, 
yield  a  little  of  their  rights :  the  patron  may  give  the  people  a  little 
of  his  patronage,  and  the  people  may  give  him  a  little  of  their  call; 
and  so  they  may  bolster  up  a  kind  of  joint  patronage,  and  draw 
together  for  a  while,  just  as  two  dogs  coupled,  pulling  each  from 
the  other,  get  on  in  a  sort  of  middle  line,  half-choked  all  the  while. 
But  there  is  a  constant  effort  by  each  to  snap  the  chain.  They  will 
slip  the  collar  whenever  they  can  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  patron  and 
people  so  united,  there  will  generally  be  about  as  much  jealousy 
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and  snarling  as  in  the  canine  case — that  is,  so  long  as  the  strength 
of  each  endures  ;  for  it  will  happen  to  patron  and  people,  as  it  does 

to  the  dogs the  stronger  will,  after  a  time,  wear  out  the  weaker, 

and  then  there  will  be  peace.  But  is  this  desirable  ? 

If  any  man  turn  round  upon  us  and  say,  that  for  a  time,  after  the 
restoration  of  patronage  in  1711,  it  and  the  call  did  co-exist,  we 
deny  the  fact.  The  patrons  for  long  kept  their  restored  right  in  a 
state  of  abeyance  :  they  were  very  chary  and  well-behaved  in  its 
use  ;  and  the  generality  of  settlements  continued  to  take  place  by 
call.  But  the  patrons  only  held  back,  meanwhile,  till  the  more 
favourable  season  should  come.  It  did  come ;  and  the  patron,  in 
his  turn,  overbore  the  call,  which  gradually  became  powerless  ;  as 
indeed,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  one  or  other  of  the  two  rights 
competing  must  become  powerless.  So  dead  did  the  call  be 
come,  that  it  was  ridiculed  as  an  empty  form  by  the  oppressors 
of  the  people,  who,  unable  to  deny  its  existence,  designated  it  with 
a  kind  of  mockery,  as  a  "  Paper  named  a  Call,"  and  stifled  and 
overbore  it  with  the  weight  of  patronage. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  friends  of  the  Christian  people  are  soli 
cited  to  abandon  the  abolition,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the 
modification  of  patronage  by  Call,  (multo  majus  by  Veto,  which  is 
something  short  of  Call,)  let  them  be  assured  that  patrons  and  call 
ing  people  cannot  permanently  co-exist;  that  one  or  other  must  give 
way.  Which  of  them  will  give  way,  may  with  some  be  a  question. 
With  us  it  is  none.  The  patron  is  the  great  man  of  the  parish  :  and 
all  that  the  people  have,  is  a  right  to  oppose  him.  At  best,  the 
exercise  of  this  right  is  painful  and  invidious ;  and  yet  it  is  only  by 
doing  this  painful  and  invidious  thing,  that  the  right  can  remain. 
Whatever,  therefore,  the  people  may  do  in  particular  instances,  or 
under  temporary  excitement,  they  will  generally,  and  in  the  long 
run,  be  quiet,  and  leave  the  matter  with  the  patron.  He  is  one, 
pursuing  his  interest  steadily ;  they  are  many  masters,  disunited  in 
their  operations; — he  has  a  pecuniary  interest;  they  have  a  spiritual 
one.  In  every  view,  therefore,  the  patron's  right  will  get  the  better 
of  the  people's.  So  in  Scotland  it  proved  before.  So  it  will  be 
again.  Reason,  common  sense,  and  the  Bible,  give  no  countenance 
to  patronage  ;  and  nothing  but  a  shortsighted  expediency  will  lead 
to  its  retention,  even  when  accompanied  with  restraints  ;  which  are 
efficient  for  a  little  while,  so  long  as  popular  ferment  continues, 
but,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  can  only  be  said  to  have  a  value 
in  the  letter,  while  they  are  dead  and  worthless  in  the  spirit. 

The  grand  objection,  however,  to  the  half-measure  of  patronage 
modified  by  call,  is  not  its  necessary  failure,  though  that  is  some 
thing. 

"  The  grand  objection,"  as  Dr  M'Crie  has  well  said,  "  to  the  whole  of 
this  scheme  is,  that  it  is  founded  on  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  Chris 
tian  people,  and  deprives  them  of  the  exercise  of  their  due  privileges.  I  am 
jealous  of  all  modifications  of  the  evil — of  all  attempts  to  gild  or  sweeten 
the  pill.  Disguise  it  as  you  will,  still  patronage  is  a  bitter  draught ;  thou- 
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sands  have  felt  it  to  be  so ;  and  though  it  may  be  sweetened  to  the  taste  of 
the  simple,  it  will  prove,  like  the  prophetic  roll,  bitter  in  the  belly.  If  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  doomed  still  to  be  oppressed,  let  it  be  by  a  tyrant 
without  a  visor.  I  would  say  in  the  words  of  a  Presbyterian  patriot,  in  the 
days  of  our  learned  monarch,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  Epis 
copacy,  under  the  cover  of  giving  the  Church  a  representation  in  Parlia 
ment — '  Busk,  busk,  busk  him  as  bonnily  as  ye  can,  and  fetch  him  in  as 
fairly  as  ye  will,  we  see  him  weel  eneugh  ;  we  see  the  horns  of  his  mitre.'" 

Let  me  then  close  this  branch  of  the  argument,  and  drive  home 
these  principles,  by  calling  up  to  their  aid  the  shades  of  some  of 
those  worthies,  who  "  being  dead,  yet  speak,  "  and  who  denounce,  in 
words  of  thunder,  the  temporizing  policy  which  would  leave  the 
hateful  thing,  like  a  cancer  in  the  vitals,  dressed  and  soothed  it  may 
be  with  their  emollients,  but  festering  within  the  constitution  of 
the  Church,  and  fatally  undermining  its  health,  or  compassing  its 
destruction. 

Some  of  the  Fathers  have  already  spoken  on  this  subject  in  these 
pages.  It  was  impossible  to  disjoin  their  sentiments  on  patro  lage 
from  their  views  of  the  call,  the  two  being  identified  in  their  minds, 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  all.  Hear  a  few  others  : — 

"  Does  not  every  one  know,"  says  BEZA,  "  that  patronages,  &c., 
were  obtruded  on  the  Church  in  the  place  of  lawful  elections,  as 
clearly  against  the  ancient  canons  as  light  is  contrary  to  darkness  ?" 
— "  It  was  never  the  custom  of  any  Christian  Church  already  consti 
tuted,  that  any  man  should  be  admitted  to  the  ecclesiastical  func 
tions,  unless  he  were  freely  and  lawfully  chosen  by  the  church 
particularly  concerned.  And  therefore  all  that  trade  and  trafficking 
of  presentations,  the  plenum  jus  of  patronages,  collations,  admis 
sions,  and  other  wicked  corruptions  of  that  nature,  owe  their  origin 
entirely  to  the  devil;  though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  there  were 
some  plausible  pretexts  for  their  first  institution." 

In  the  Representation  of  Presbyterian  Government,  licensed  and 
published  at  the  Revolution  for  vindicating  it,  (1690,)  patronages 
are  called  "  a  dark  crossing  of  Christ's  institution,  and  a  robbing 
his  people  of  the  privilege  he  hath  bequeathed  unto  them."  There 
also  it  is  said — "  We  are  content  to  allow  great  men  all  due  respect, 
but  not  to  compliment  them  with  what  is  Christ's  legacy  to  his 
people  ;  and  therefore  we  hope  that  they  who  are  willing  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  will  be  content  to  stand  on  equal 
ground  with  their  poor  brethren  in  the  Church  with  respect  to 
Church  privileges,  which  belong  to  men  not  as  poor  or  rich,  great 
or  small,  but  as  they  are  Christ's  disciples ;  though  we  are  far  from 
the  levelling  principle  in  other  things." 

PRINCIPAL  RULE  (employed  to  write  for  the  Church)  says,  "  pa 
tronages  are  an  oppressing  of  people  in  their  spiritual  rights,  and  in 
that  which  concerneth  their  souls ;  being  a  greater  bondage  than  if 
the  whole  parish  were  obliged  to  tat  nothing  but  what  the  patron 
pleaseth." 
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And  BE/A  has  the  following  emphatic  passage,  bearing  directly 
on  the  particular  point  now  under  discussion  viz.  the  question  of 
abolition  or  modification  of  this  evil : — "  Hoc  dico,  hoc  vocifero, 
omncs  illas  provisiones,  PKTESENTATIONES,  collationes,  signaturas, 
bullas,  &c.,  totidem  esse  fcnestras  per  quas  vi  perrumpunt  in  ovile 
domini;  totidem  cuniculos  quibus  domum  Dei,  quantum  in  se  fuit, 
subruerunt,  quum  neque  in  verbo  Dei,  neque  in  ullo  prioris  ecclesise 
scripto  vel  Giseco  vel  Latino,  vel  levissima  fuit  istarum  rerum 
mentio,  quas  unus  Satan  evomuit,  ut  ecclesue  puritatem  inficeret. 
IDEOQUE  NON  EJUSMODI  RERUM  REFORMATIONS,  SED  EJECTIONS, 

ABOLITIONE,     ET     ULTIMA    INTERNECIONE,     SERIO     OMNIBUS     PUS 
HOMINIBUS  ESSE  COG1TANDUM." 

The  details  now  given  might  be  greatly  extended  ;  but  they  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  free  and  independent  right  of  the  Chris 
tian  people  to  call  their  minister,  subject  only  to  the  control  of  the 
courts  of  the  Church  itself,  is  a  Scripture  principle,  countenanced 
by  the  canons  of  the  Church  and  the  opinions  of  the  fathers.  Has 
it  had  any  similar  admission  in  practice  ?  Does  the  history  of  the 
Church  inform  us  that  the  people  did  exercise  the  power  thus 
given  to  them  by  the  Word  of  God  ?  A  few  words  will  suffice  for 
the  answer  to  this  question.  DUPIN,  in  his  "  Abridgement  of  the 
History  of  the  first  Three  Centuries,"  says,  "  That,  after  the  death 
of  those  who  had  been  ordained  by  the  apostles,  the  people  elected." 
BOWER,  a  professor  of  Rome,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Popes,"  says  the 
same. 

MILNEK,  an  Episcopalian,  an  opponent  of  the  divine  right, 
and  so  a  peculiarly  unexceptionable  witness,  says,  "  As  the  judg 
ment  of  the  people  matured,  and  especially  as  the  grace  of  God 
was  powerful  among  them,  they  were  rendered  better  qualified  to 
be  the  electors  of  their  ecclesiastical  governors.  Precedents,  not 
scriptural  indeed,  but  of  very  high  antiquity,  were  stated  ;  and  the 
practice  continued  during  at  least  three  centuries." 

SIR  PETER  KING,  in  his  "  Enquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Disci 
pline,  Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  Primitive  Church  during  the  first 
Three  Centuries,"  tells  us,  "  That  '  when  the  bishop  of  a  church 
was  dead,  all  the  people  of  that  church  met  together  in  one  place  to 
choose  a  new  bishop  ; '  and  afterwards  he  says,  '  Now  the  manner 
of  electing  a  bishop  I  find  to  be  this  : — When  a  parish  or  bishop- 
rick  was  vacant  through  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  all  the  mem 
bers  of  that  parish,  both  clergy  and  laity,  met  together,  in  the 
church  commonly,  to  choose  a  fit  person  for  his  successor,  to  whom 
they  might  commit  the  care  and  government  of  that  church.'  And 
he  gives  instances  of  such  popular  elections,  as  of  Sabinus  to  Eme- 
rita,  '  which,'  says  he,  'was  by  the  brotherhood' — of  Fabinus,  'who,' 
he  says,  '  was  chosen  to  be  Bishop  of  Rome  by  all  the  brethren,  who 
were  met  together  in  one  place  for  that  very  end' — of  Cornelius  to 
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Rome  ;  and  of  Alexander,  of  whom  he  says,  '  That  when  he  was 
chosen  to  be  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  by  the  choice  of  the  mem 
bers  of  that  church ;'  and  so  in  the  election  of  Cyprian  to  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Carthage,  who  was  chosen  by  its  inhabitants  and  members. 
He  tells  us  that  Cyprian  himself  frequently  owns,  and  evidently 
with  satisfaction,  that  he  was  promoted  to  that  honourable  charge 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  people." 

Even  BISHOP  BURNETT,  in  his  "Vindication  of  the  Ordination  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  says,  "  It  is  well  enough  known  that,  for 
the  first  three  centuries,  the  elections  were  made  by  the  people  ; 
and  the  bishops  that  came  to  assist  in  those  elections  did  confirm 
the  choice  and  consecrate  the  person  by  them  elected." 

DR  BLONDELL,  the  great  antiquary,  undertook  to  make  out  that, 
for  1200  years,  the  people  had  this  right  of  election  ;  and  the  Lon 
don  ministers,  in  their  "  Jus  Divinum  Ministerii  Anglicani,"  say 
that  he  has  proved  this.  Blondell's  view  was,  that  the  people 
were  absolute  and  proper  electors,  arid  that  from  apostolical  right, 
enjoyed  by  them  fully  for  a  succession  of  ages. 

Without  loading  our  argument  with  more  authorities  on  this 
head,  let  us  descend  from  general  church  history  to  the  actings  of 
our  own  Church,  and  see  how  far  this  anciently,  or  at  any  time, 
formed  an  exception  to  the  prevalent  principle  elsewhere. 

The  Christian  faith  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Scotland  in  the  year  179.  It  was  publicly  professed  during  the 
reign  of  Donald  I.,  in  the  year  205  ;  and  at  this  time  the  Church 
was  ruled  by  presbyters,  who  were  not  diocesan  bishops,*  and  the 
people  had  the  right  of  choice.  We  learn  from  Boethius,  that 
Piilladius^  in  the  fifth  century,  was  the  first  that  exercised  the  office 
of  a  sacred  magistrate — that  is,  a  diocesan  bishop  ;  and  he  was 
created  by  the  Pope.  Bulceus  says,  that  before  Palladius,  the 
Scots  had  their  own  bishops  and  ministers  of  God's  word,  who 
were  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people  after  the  manner  of  the 
Asiatic  churches ;  but  this,  he  adds,  was  not  pleasing  to  the 
Romans,  who  were  haters  of  the  Asians.  Sir  James  Dalrymple 
also  proves  that,  in  the  days  of  the  Culdees,  there  was  no  settle 
ment  of  pastors  without  the  consent  of  the  laity  of  the  place. 

It  thus  appears  that  patronage  was  no  original  part  of  the  con 
stitution  of  the  Church  in  Scotland.  It  was  a  Popish  interpola 
tion  ;  and  accordingly  our  first  reformers  made  no  scruple  of 
denouncing,  and,  so  far  as  they  had  power,  suppressing  it.  The 
very  first  Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Church  that  ever  sat,  ordered 
(on  27th  December  1560)  that  the  election  of  ministers  should  be 
in  the  public  church  by  the  people  ;  and  an  Act  of  Assembly  in 

*  Let  me  say  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup 
pose  we,  in  Scotland,  have  no  bishops.  Every  minister  is  bishop  (tvitrxomos) 
in  his  own  parish.  What  we  have  not,  and  will  not  have,  is  diocesan  bishops, 
and  lord  bishops.  Thus,  in  the  true  sense,  we  are  an  episcopal  church,  and  a 
pure  one. 
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15G2,  says  the  same.  At  first,  and  before  the  Books  of  Discipline 
were  issued,  the  Church  was  directed  by  the  book  called  the  "  Book 
of  Common  Order,"  or  the  order  of  the  English  Church  of  Geneva, 
(approved  by  Calvin,)  which  appoints  the  ministers  and  elders  to 
assemble  the  whole  vacant  congregation,  w  ho  were  to  name  two  or 
three  to  be  examined ;  and  the  one  preferred  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  people  for  their  acceptance,  and  to  be  ordained.  80  long  also 
as  the  Superintendents  continued  in  the  Church,  their  election  was 
chiefly  in  the  people,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  forms  in  the 
old  Books  of  Psalms. 

In  regard  to  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  was  prepared  by  Knox,  Winram,  Spottiswoode,  Willock, 
Row,  and  Douglas.  Knox  also  says  of  it,  that  it  was  read  in 
public  audience,  and  the  heads  thereof  were  reasoned  on  divers 
days.  It  was  signed  by  the  leading  Members  of  the  Council  of 
Scotland,  on  the  17th  January  1560,  after  declaring  that  they 
looked  on  it  to  be  conform  to  God's  word  in  all  points.  Among 
the  subscribed  names  were  those  of  Arran,  Argyll,  Glencairn, 
Marischall,  Menteith,  Morton,  llothes,  Lord  James,  Yester,  Lind 
say,  Boyd,  Ochiltree,  the  Masters  of  Maxwell  and  Lindesay  ; 
Barons  Drumlanrig,  Lochinvar,  Garlics,  Bargeny,  £c.  It  thus  is 
a  document  of  no  mean  authority,  whether  it  have  the  force  of  a 
law  or  not;  and  it  thus  speaks  : — "  It  appertaineth  to  the  people, 
and  to  every  several  congregation,  to  elect  their  own  minister.  It 
is  to  be  altogether  avoided  that  any  man  should  be  violently 
intruded  or  thrust  in  upon  a  congregation  ;  but  this  liberty,  u'ith  ail 
care,  must  be  reserved  to  every  several  church  to  have  their  votes  and 
suffrages  in  the  election  of  their  ministers" 

The  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  approved  by  the  General  As 
sembly  1578,  and  esteemed  of  higher  civil  authority  than  the  First, 
contains  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  that  "  the  liberty  of  election 
of  persons  called  to  the  ecclesiastical  functions,"  and  "  observed 
without  interruption,  so  long  as  the  kirk  was  not  corrupted  by  An 
tichrist,  we  desire  to  be  restored  and  retained  within  this  realm ;  so 
that  none  be  intruded  upon  any  congregation,  either  by  the  Prince 
or  any  inferior  person,  without  lawful  election  ;  and  the  assent  of  the 
people  over  whom  the  person  is  placed,  as  the  practice  of  the  Aposto 
lical  and  Primitive  Kirk,  and  good  order  craves ;  and  because  this 
order,  which  God's  word  craves,  cannot  stand  with  patronages  and 
presentations  to  benefices  used  in  the  Pope's  kirk,  we  desire  all  them 
that  truly  fear  God,  earnestly  to  consider,  that  forasmuch  as  the 
name  of  patronages  and  benefices,  together  with  the  effects  thereof, 
have  flowed  from  the  Pope,  and  the  corruption  of  the  canon  law 
only,  in  so  far  as  thereby  any  person  was  intruded  or  placed  over 
kirks  having  curam  animarum ;  and  forasmuch  as  that  manner  of 
proceeding  hath  no  around  in  the  word  of  God,  but  is  contrary  to  the 
same,  and  to  the  said  liberty  of  election,  they  ought  not  now  to 
have  place  in  the  light  of  reformation." — And  therefore,  it  is  added, 
"  whosoever  will  embrace  God's  word,  and  desire  the  kingdom  of 
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his  son  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  advanced,  they  will  also  embrace  and 
receive  that  policy  and  order  which  the  word  of  God,  and  upright 
state  of  his  kirk  craves :  otherwise  it  is  in  vain  that  they  have  pro 
fessed  the  same." 

It  is  not  meant  at  present  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  matter  of  patronage  and  calls.  I 
am  much  more  desirous  to  discover  what  were  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  large,  and  what  were  the  principles  of  our 
first  reformers  on  the  subject,  than  to  trace  the  subsequent  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  bearing  on  it ;  and  this,  be 
cause  my  object  is  not  to  show  what  is  the  legal  amount  of  the 
Church's  power,  but  what  that  power  ought  to  be.  The  former  is 
a  question  of  law,  and  to  the  lawyers  it  is  left ;  the  latter  is  a  ques 
tion  of  Christian  economics,  which  plainly  is  in  no  way  affected  by 
the  state  of  the  law.  The  sentiments  of  our  Scottish  Reformers, 
fresh  and  unfettered,  at  a  time  that  they  had  not  been  blighted  by 
the  cupidity  of  statesmen,  remain  a  standing  testimony  of  what  the 
Church  would  have  done  if  it  could,  not  affected  by  any  modifica 
tions  to  which  it  may  have  afterwards  submitted  for  a  time,  under 
the  peine  forte  etdure  of  avaricious  and  unprincipled  nobles  ;  though 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  blessed  be  God  for  it,  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  has  scarcely  ever  in  a  formal  manner  abandoned  its  tes 
timony  for  the  call,  and  its  protest  against  patronage.  Interested, 
then,  as  we  are  greatly  about  the  state  of  opinion  and  doctrine  in  the 
Church  from  time  to  time  on  the  subject,  we  would  gladly  inves 
tigate  this  in  detail.  But  it  is  quite  necessary  to  encroach  as  little 
as  possible  on  the  reader's  patience;  wherefore  we  shall  content  our 
selves  with  a  slight  glance  at  a  few  of  the  leading  points,  leaving 
others  to  fill  up  the  detail. 

By  the  Act  1592,  which  is  the  leading  statute  of  the  Establish 
ment,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  reservation  of  laic  patron 
ages  and  of  those  belonging  to  the  Crown  ;  and  there  is  as  little 
doubt,  that  patronage  being  abolished  by  the  Act  1649,  was  re 
vived  by  the  Act  Rescissory  of  1661  ;  and  being  once  more  abo 
lished  in  it'  ancient  form  by  the  Act  1690,  was  at  length  again  re 
stored  by  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  in  the  year  1711.  Even  dis 
counting  therefore  all  the  Episcopal  period  from  1606  to  1638,  and 
from  1661  to  1688,  there  is  no  question  that  patronage  has  existed 
in  the  Church  during  a  great  part  of  its  history.  But  there  is  as 
little  doubt  that,  during  almost  all  this  period,  a  struggle  with  it 
has  been  maintained  in  the  Church  by  means  of  the  call,  and  that  a 
protest  and  testimony  against  it  has  been  lifted  up  by  the  Church, 
and  many  of  its  individual  members  and  fathers,  down  to  a  com 
paratively  recent  period,  when  for  an  interval,  the  protest  seems 
almost  to  have  been  laid  aside  as  hopeless.  Now  my  object  is 
to  trace,  and  in  a  very  general  way,  the  marks  of  this  testimony ; 
not  for  the  purpose  so  much  of  proving  that  the  Church  has  enjoy 
ed  the  right  of  call,  as  to  prove  that  it  has  contended  for  it,  and 


so  ought  now  to  stand  out  for  it,  till  cither  it  1)3  obtained  or  the 
Establishment  itself  fall. 

The  reservation  of  laic  patronages  in  the  Act  159*2,  was  compa 
ratively  uninjurious  for  a  long  period.  Episcopacy  was  restored  in 
the  year  1606  ;  but  down  to  that  time,  the  laic  patronages  were 
strictly  those  which  formed  the  private  property  of  individuals,  or 
which,  being  in  the  Crown,  had  remained  till  that  time  unerected. 
All  the  others  were  administered  by  the  presbyteries  and  people  ; 
and  considering  the  infusion  of  Popery  which,  during  that  early 
period,  still  remained,  these  were  administered  with  marked  suc 
cess.  The  Act  of  Assembly  1575,  had  provided  that  ministers 
should  be  settled  with  consent  of  the  ministers  of  the  province,  and 
of  the  flocks  to  whom  they  were  to  be  appointed.  This  had  much 
effect.  The  predominancy,  too,  of  evangelical  Christianity  among 
all  the  Protestants  of  the  time,  rendered  the  reservation  in  the  Act 
comparatively  innocuous.  The  Bishops,  however,  perpetrated  an 
act  of  grievous  usurpation  in  1606  ;  they  assumed  to  themselves  all 
the  other  patronages  (not  laic)  which  had  previously  been  adminis 
tered  by  the  presbyteries.  After  the  short  period  of  abolition,  (from 
1649  to  1661,)  they  again  resumed  these;  and,  what  has  proved 
most  grievous,  all  these  patronages,  though  certainly  not  protected 
by  the  Act  1592,  were  regarded  as  being  covered  by  the  Bishop's 
proceedings,  and  at  a  later  period,  these  patronages  became  a  chief 
engine  of  the  oppression  of  the  Church. 

We  might  thus  discard  from  our  notice  all  the  period  antecedent 
to  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  ;  for  either  that  period  was  Episcopal, 
or  (from  1648  to  1661,  and  from  1690  to  1711)  it  was  popular. 
We  might  thus  limit  our  sketch  to  the  later  periods  alone.  But 
there  is  one  remarkable  era  during  the  early  period  which  deserves 
particular  notice ;  that  is,  the  settlement  of  the  Church  about  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  sometimes  denominated  the  Second  Reformation. 
The  settlement  then  made  was  contained  in  the  Act  1649,  c.  171, 
which  abolishes  patronages,  and  declares  that  "  whosoever  hereafter 
shall,  upon  the  suit  and  calling  of  the  congregation,  after  due  exami 
nation  of  their  literature  and  conversation,  be  admitted  by  the 
Presbytery,"  shall  "without  a  presentation"  have  right  to  the 
benefice  ;  and  "because  it  is  needful  that  the  just  and  proper  in 
terest  of  congregations  and  presbyteries,  in  providing  of  kirks  with 
ministers,  be  clearly  determined  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
what  is  to  be  accounted  the  congregation,  having  that  interest ; 
therefore  it  is  recommended  "  to  the  Assembly  "  clearly  to  deter 
mine  the  same,  and  to  condescend  upon  a  certain  standing  way  for 
being  a  settled  rule  therein  for  all  time  coming."  I  quote  the  very 
words  of  the  Act,  because  it  seems  perfect,  because  it  is  a  model 
worthy  of  being  literally  followed  at  all  times.  The  Parliament 
thus  did  its  duty  nobly.  Did  the  Church  ?  Many  say  yes — I  am 
disposed  to  say  no.  The  Assembly,  by  its  Act  and  Directory 
1649,  gave  the  election  to  the  Session,  declaring  that  "  The  Session 


shall  meet  and  proceed  to  the  election,"  and  ordered  the  person  so 
named  to  be  settled,  if  the  people  "  acquiesce  and  consent,"  and  this 
even  where  "  the  major  part  of  the  congregation  dissent,"  if  the 
Presbytery  "find  their  dissent  grounded  on  causeless  prejudices!" 
Here  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  Church,  by  its  own  act,  de 
prived  the  people  of  their  right  of  choice,  and  vested  it  in  another 
body,  the  Session.  In  so  doing,  they  did  wrong.  They  did  what 
they  had  no  right  to  do.  They  did  wrong,  because  no  body  sepa 
rate  from  the  Lord's  people,  whether  belonging  to  the  Church  or 
not,  ought  to  have  lordship  or  dominion  over  them.  They  did 
what  was  incompetent,  because  the  Lord's  people  enjoy  their 
rights  direct  from  Him,  and  can  neither  resign  voluntarily,  nor 
compulsorily  be  deprived  of  them. 

If  proof  of  these  charges  be  required,  I  give  it  in  the  words  of 
an  admirable  little  book,  (well  worthy  of  being  reprinted,)  the 
"  Enquiry  into  the  Method  of  Settling  Parishes,  conform  to  the 
Acts  and  Practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  1733;  from  which 
it  will  sufficiently  appear  that  the  act  in  question  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  compromise,  and  does  by  no  means  deserve  the  praise  heaped 
on  it. 

"  The  English  nation  being  reformed  by  bishops  of  most  worthy  names, 
who  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood,  doubtless  the  agreeable  re 
membrance  of  these  great  men  of  that  character,  induced  the  people  to  a 
liking  of  that  form  of  government  which  at  their  Reformation  was  re 
tained  amongst  them,  while  they  reformed  in  every  other  point.  And  at 
this  period,  (anno  1G45,)  while  the  one  part  of  the  nation  were  thus  in 
clined  to  Episcopacy,  and  the  other  part  most  miserably  divided  into  Pres 
byterians,  Independents,  Anabaptists,  and  other  sectaries,  as  the  history  of 
that  time  abundantly  shows,  it  became  utterly  inconvenient  for  our  Pres 
byterian  brethren  in  England,  in  such  circumstances,  to  trust  the  people 
so  absolutely  with  the  election  of  their  ministers  as  the  Church  of  Scot 
land  had  done  ;  wherefore  some  limitation  and  restriction  of  the  people's 
right  was  found  needful,  as  by  their  foresaid  directory. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  being  so  exceedingly  con 
cerned  for  an  absolute  uniformity  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government, 
through  the  three  kingdoms,  as  appears  by  their  acts  and  declarations  du 
ring  this  period,  and  which  they  had  already  obtained  to  their  great  satis 
faction  in  every  other  point ;  and  that  their  brethren  in  England.,  from  their 
foresaid  circumstances,  could  make  no  nearer  approach  to  them  in  this 
matter,  they  were  induced  to  make  some  concessions,  as  by  this  Act  1649. 
Besides  that,  a  recommendation  from  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  in  their 
act  rescinding  patronages,  to  have  it  further  declared  by  the  Assembly 
what  was  to  be  understood  by  the  congregation  having  interest  in  the  call 
of  a  minister,  was  another  cause  of  making  this  Act;  in  which,  Imo,  they 
dispose  of  the  right  of  positive  election  to  the  Session,  with  a  salvo  of  the 
consent  of  the  parish  ;  2do,  they  appoint  the  people,  in  case  of  their  dis 
sent  from  the  person  elected,  to  give  their  reasons  to  the  Presbytery,  (as 
by  the  Westminster  Directory.) 

"  It  is  observable  that  in  the  making  of  this  Act  the  Assembly  was  much 
divided  as  to  those  points,  and  differed  exceedingly  in  their  judgments 
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about  them,  as  appears  from  Baillie's  history  of  these  times,  who  gives  us 
a  particular  account  of  that  sederunt  of  Assembly  in  which  this  matter  was 
transacted  ;  and  tells  us,  that  a  general  confused  draught  being  brought  in, 
was  agreed  to,  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  of  which,  however,  they  soon  dis 
covered  the  defects,  as  he  himself  expresses  it.  And  I  have  it  from  good 
authority,  that  it  was  twelve  o'clock  at  night  before  they  were  able  to  bring 
it  to  this  decision."  "I  cannot  but  conclude  upon  this  Act  1649,  that 
their  divesting  church  members  of  their  spiritual  right  to  choose  their  own, 
pastor,  in  favours  of  the  Session,  was  an  arbitrary  disposal  of  men's  right 
beyond  the  power  of  any  council."  "  And  can  never  bind  the  consciences 
of  men,''  "  as  being  disconform  to  their  warrant,  which  is  for  ever  superior 
to  their  decision.'5 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  these  words,  and  to  find  men  thus  bold 
and  decided  in  trying  all  things  by  the  standard  of  the  Word.  It 
is  not  by  such  men  that  all  the  transactions  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  Second  Reformation  are  indiscriminately  praised. 

The  arrangements  of  this  period,  thus  limiting  the  right  of  the 
Christian  people,  became  the  groundwork  of  the  Act  1690,  which 
differed  from  it  only  by  this  further  deviation  from  the  Scriptural 
principle,  that  by  it  "  the  heritors,  being  Protestants,"  were  let 
into  a  share  along  with  the  session  in  the  patronage.  Whether 
for  good  or  for  bad,  (certainly  for  much  evil  in  the  first  place, 
but,  as  in  itself  a  wrong  arrangement,  whether  ultimately  for  good 
or  for  bad,  I  know  not,)  the  Act  1690  came  to  an  end  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  in  1711,  by  the  act  restoring  patronages.  But 
the  Church  maintained  its  stand  for  the  people.  The  Commission 
of  Assembly  1711,  remonstrated  with  Government  and  with  Par 
liament  against  the  then  proposed  Act,  declaring  that  "  the  resto 
ring  of  patronages  is  contrary  to  our  Church  constitution,  and  there 
fore  it  will  inevitably  obstruct  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  and  create 
great  disorder  and  disquiet  in  this  Church  and  nation.  For  the  far 
ther  clearing  whereof  we  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  Majesty, 
that,  from  our  first  Reformation  from  Popery,  patronages  have 
been  reckoned  a  yoke  and  burden  on  the  Church  of  Scotland." 
The  General  Assembly  also  did  the  like  repeatedly  afterwards. 

But  the  Church  did  not  content  itself  with  remonstrating — it 
acted.  Thus  the  Synod  of  Fife  made  an  Act  on  28th  September 
1716,  recommending  to  all  Presbyteries  within  its  bounds  to  have 
especial  care  not  to  plant  a  minister  in  any  congregation  until  they 
have  the  desire  and  choice  of  at  least  the  generality  of  the  people 
made  known  to  them,  as  being  the  proper  ground  for  founding  the 
pastoral  relation.  And  in  the  year  1718,  the  same  Synod  dis 
charged  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy  from  planting  the  parish  of 
Ballingrie,  without  the  consent  of  the  greater  and  better  part  of  the 
congregation  ;  and  this  was  approved  by  the  Assembly. 

These  instances  are  brought  forward,  because  they  occur  so  close 
upon  the  passing  of  the  Patronage  Act,  and  show  clearly  the  sense 
of  the  Church  at  its  date  on  the  matter  of  call.  But  it  would  be 
quite  out  of  place  to  prosecute  details  of  this  nature  to  a  later 


period.  The  history  of  the  long-continued  struggle  between  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  usurpations  of  the  patrons  which  en 
sued,  would  afford  most  profitable  lessons  to  the  Church  in  all 
ages  ;  and  if  effectively  produced,  with  its  attendant  details  of 
heart-rending  settlements,*  issuing  in  the-at-length-produced  death 
like  acquiescence  in  heartless  patronage,  would  surely  wring,  even 

from  the  coldest  advocator  of  compromising  expedients,  the  cry, 

"  Non  de  ejusmodi  rerum  reformatione,  sed  ejectione,  aboiitione 
et  ultima  internecione,  cogitandum  est." 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  in  which  these  vile  pro 
ceedings  took  place,  the  Church — hypocritically,  shall  I  say  ? left 

in  its  annual  instructions  to  the  Commission,  one  "  to  make  due 
application  to  the  King  and  Parliament  for  redress  of  the  grievance 
of  patronage,  in  case  a  favourable  opportunity  for  so  doing  shall 
occur  ;"  which  "  favourable  opportunity,"  of  course,  never  did  occur. 
PRINCIPAL  ROBERTSON,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Gib 
bon,  who  was  the  instrument  raised  up  at  that  time  for  the  oppres 
sion  of  the  people,  did  not  deem  it  worth  while,  so  long  as  he 
effected  his  object  in  practical  detail,  to  cancel  this  instruction; 
but  his  successors  did.  Under  the  auspices  of  Dr  Carlyle,  and  on 
the  motion  of  Mr  Fergusson  of  Craigdarroch,j  the  injunction  was 

*  See  the  Scots  Magazine,  passim.  An  impression  rests  on  my  mind  that 
in  examining  this  publication,  1  met  with  a  trial  at  Inverness,  during  the  period 
in  question,  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary,  of  some  individuals  for 
resistance  to  the  settlement  of  a  minister ;  and  that  some  of  them  were  pub 
licly  whipped  for  their  offence. 

f  It  may  interest  both  those  who  lament,  and  those  who  rejoice  in  the  fall  of 
the  party  which  then  ruled  the  Church,  to  learn  something  of  the  "  Reverend" 
and  "Honourable"  here  mentioned.  Craigdarroch  was  the  hero  of  Burns's 
poem  of"  The  Whistle,"  celebrated  for  those  drinking  powers  which  earned  to 
him  the  badge  of  distinction  commemorated  in  that  jovial  production.  Dr  Car 
lyle  shall  speak  for  himself.  In  his  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish  of  Inver- 
esk  he  thus  writes—"  Forty  years  ago,"  says  the  Reverend  Doctor,  "  penny 
bridals,  promiscuous  dancing,  and  cards  and  dice,  were  absented  from  and  shun- 
ed  by  the  grave,"  &c.  The  author  then  refers  to  former  strictness,  and  says, 
— "  Now  clergymen  and  their  families  are  on  the  same  footing,  in  respect  to  all 
innocent  amusements,  with  persons  of  the  same  rank  in  any  other  profession,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  gravity  of  the  clerical  character." 
Then  he  gives  an  account  of  the  production  on  the  stage  of  the  play  of  Douglas, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Home,  a  minister  of  the  Church  in  the  year  1756,  and  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Church  on  learning  that  "  a  few  clergymen,  about  seven  or 
eight,  who  were  particular  friends  of  the  author,  in  order  to  give  him  counte 
nance,  once  or  twice  attended  the  representation  of  it ;"  and  he  adds, — "  Even 
the  General  Assembly  was  induced  to  make  a  declaratory  act  against  the  stage, 
enjoining  all  presbyteries  to  take  care  that  none  of  the  ministers  of  this  Church 
do  upon  any  occasion  attend  the  Theatre.  In  short,  the  country  was  excited 
into  a  flame  on  this  trifling  occasion."  But,  he  adds,  "  The  course  of  public  sen 
timent  and  manners  becoming  gradually  more  liberal,  proved  too  strong  for  such 
narrow  and  bigoted  principles.'1''  "  In  a  few  years,  clergymen  from  many  diffe 
rent  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  some  in  town,  occasionally  attended  the 
Theatre,  and  several  of  the  most  respectable  ministers  continue  to  do  so,  not  only 
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withdrawn  from  the  Commission  in  the  year  1784,  and  the  question 
of  patronage  slumbered  in  the  Assembly  till  the  year  1833,  (exactly 
forty  years  after  the  last  testimony  on  the  subject  contained  in  the 
Instructions,)  when  an  overture  for  the  revival  of  the  Instruction 
was  moved  in  the  Assembly,  and  rejected  by  a  large  majorty. 

For  some  years  previous  to  this  period,  an  interest  on  the  subject 
of  patronage  had  revived  in  the  country.  The  Church  Patronage 
Society,  devised  originally  with  the  late  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  in 
the  year  1822,  was,  after  "much  previous  preparation,  instituted  in 
the  year  1824.  At  the  time  of  its  establishment,  the  popular  right 
was  at  such  a  discount,  that  in  its  earlier  publications  the  very  word 
people  was  avoided  ;  and  the  direct  object  for  which  it  was  instituted 
was,  not  the  overthrow,  but  the  amendment  of  patronage,  to  be  ef 
fected  by  means  of  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  patronages  on  a 
popular  principle.  In  this  its  direct  object,  it  failed.  Money  was 
not  found  for  the  purchase  of  patronages.  But  the  influence  of  its 
public  meetings,  auxiliaries,  and  publications,  speedily  effected  a 
more  desirable  object ;  for  they  became  a  principal  cause  of  that 
spread  of  sound  views  on  the  question  of  patronage  itself,  and  of 
that  revival  of  hope  over  the  country  on  the  subject,  which,  aided  by 
the  political  reform  of  1832,  led  to  the  change  of  the  object  of  the 
Society  itself  into  that  of  an  Abolition  or  Anti  -patronage  Society ; 
to  an  almost  universal  petitioning  of  Parliament  on  the  subject; 
and  to  various  powerful  movements  in  the  Church,  which,  coming 
short  as  they  did  of  abolition,  yet  issued  in  the  declaration  of  a  law 
in  the  year  1834,  to  the  effect,  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  no  minister  shall  be  intruded  on  a 
parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

And  here  I  would  pause  to  make  one  or  two  reflections.  Ridi 
cule  was  poured  on  the  Anti-patronage  Society,  (after  it  had  wea 
thered  that  contemptuous  indifference  which  was  the  first  feature  of 
the  opposition,)  because  of  the  Quixotic  purchasing  enterprise  on. 
which  it  had  entered,  requiring  funds  for  its  accomplishment  so 
enormous.  But  it  was  forgotten,  that  while  the  Society  was  power 
less  if  unsupported,  it  was  adequate  to  the  purpose  if  supported ; 
for  every  individual  parish  must  ahrays  be  able  to  purchase  its  own 
patronage,  if  willing  ;  and  therefore  the  difficulty  was,  not  to  find  the 
money,  but  the  will.* 

without  am/  sort  of  censure  from  the  Church,  but  without  any  offence  being  GIVEN  or 
taken!!  "  It  may  well  be  presumed,"  ho  say  sin  conclusion,"  that  occasional  access 
to  the  Theatre,  especially  when  the  most  eminent  actors  have  appeared,  has  con 
tributed  to  improve  their  style  and  pronunciation,  and  to  banish  from  the  pulpit 
that  rustic  vulgarity  with  which  it  was  once  reproached." 

These  extracts  are  valuable,  not  only  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  a  great 
Church  leader,  but  as  appearing  in  a  work  produced  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Church,  and  intimating  the  views  of  the  then  predominant,  now  happily  fallen, 
party. 

*  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  know,  that  a  like  attempt  was  made  two  hundred 
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So  much  in  vindication  of  the  Anti-patronage  Society.  In  re 
gard,  again,  to  the  Veto  or  Non-intrusion  Law  of  1834,  I  beg  to 
advert  in  passing,  to  one  matter  connected  with  its  history,  to 
which  justice  should  be  done.  Lord  Moncreift',  who  was  a  chief 
leader  on  the  occasion,  has  been  coldly  entreated  by  the  abolition 
ists  of  patronage  ;  but  I  think  not  justly.  He  never  concealed  his 
purpose  of  protecting  patronage ;  it  being  his  opinion  that  its  ex 
istence  is  a  good,  when  duly  restrained.  And  never  shall  I  insinu 
ate  a  word  calculated  to  injure  our  great  Evangelical  Judge  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people.  In  so  far  as  that  law  was  resorted  to  by 
the  Church  from  a  dread  of  going  to  Parliament,  it  is  to  be  regret 
ted  that  she  was  thereby  precipitated  into  the  jaws  of  the  Civil 
Courts — a  Charybdis  worse  than  the  Scylla — inasmuch  as,  if  de 
feated  in  Parliament,  we  might  have  gone  back  again ;  whereas, 
once  defeated  in  the  courts,  our  doom  was  sealed.  But  the  Veto 
law  has  been  of  great  use  as  a  step  towards  abolition  ;  and  the 
Christian  people  ought  to  thank  the  authors  of  it  heartily.  It  is  a 
position  from  which  the  Church  cannot  retrograde,  but  must  ad 
vance.  And  one  great  benefit  flowing  from  it  is,  that  it  has  been 

years  ago  in  England,  in  the  best  times  and  by  the  best  men,  and  only  frustrated 
in  bad  times  by  the  worst.  It  is  thus  related  by  Neall — "  About  the  year  1627, 
a  scheme  was  formed  by  several  gentlemen  and  ministers  to  promote  preach 
ing  in  the  country,  by  setting  up  lectures  in  the  market  towns  of  England; 
and  to  defray  the  expense,  a  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscription 
for  purchasing  such  impropriations  as  were  in  the  hands  of  the  laity,  the  profits 
of  which  were  to  be  parcelled  out  into  salaries  of  £40  or  .£50  per  annum  for  the 
subsistence  of  their  lecturers.  The  money  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  fol 
lowing  ministers  and  gentlemen  in  trust  for  the  above  purposes,  under  the  name 
of  feoffees,  viz.  Dr  William  Gouge,  Dr  Sibbs,  Dr  Offspring,  and  Mr  Daven 
port  of  the  clergy  ;  Ralph  Eyre  and  Simon  Brown,  Esquires,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ; 
C.  Sherman  of  Gray's  Inn,  John  White,  Middle  Temple,  lawyers  ;  Mr  John 
Gearing,  Richard  Davis,  E.  Harwood,  Francis  Bridges,  citizens  of  London. 
They  bought  in  thirteen,  which  cost  about  £5000  or  £6000.  Most  people 
thought  this  a  very  laudable  design,  and  wished  the  feoffees  good  success  ;  but 
Bishop  Laud  looked  on  them  with  an  evil  eye,  and  represented  them  to  the  king 
as  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Church,  because  they  kept  the  livings  in  their  own 
hands  for  the  encouragement  of  factious  and  seditious  lecturers.  He  added  far 
ther,  that  the  feoffees  preferred  chiefly  non- conformist  ministers,  and  placed 
them  in  the  most  populous  market  towns,  where  they  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
to  the  hierarchy.  For  these  reasons,  an  information  was  brought  against  them 
in  Exchequer  by  the  Attorney- General  as  an  illicit  society,  formed  into  a  body 
corporate  without  a  grant  from  the  king,  £c.  They  answered  that  theirs  was  a 
pious  work,  and  not  contrary  to  law,  it  being  notorious  that  impropriations  were 
frequently  bought  and  sold  by  private  persons,  &c.  But  notwithstanding  what 
they  could  say,  the  Court  were  of  opinion  their  proceedings  were  contrary  to 
law,  and  decreed  that  their  fiefs  should  be  cancelled,  their  impropriations  con 
fiscated  to  the  King,  and  the  feoffees  fined  in  the  Star- Chamber.  But  the  pro 
se  jution  was  afterwards  dropt  as  too  odious." 

It  is  foreign  to  my  object,  but  I  cannot  help  adding,  (will  it  alarm  the  oppo 
nents  of  the  Anti-patronage  Society?)  that  Laud  on  his  trial  was  charged  with 
this  among  his  many  other  offences  ;  and  exactly  two  hundred  years  ago,  viz. 
on  10th  January  1640,  he  lost  his  head,  inter  alia,  because  of  it,  on  Tower  Hill. 


the  means  of  establishing  a  Constituency  for  the  Call,  and  clearing  up 
all  those  questions  necessarily  connected  with  a  new  constituency, 
which  might  have  damaged  abolition,  if  it  had  been  at  once  ob 
tained.  This  is  no  small  benefit. 

Let  me  farther,  on  the  subject  of  the  Veto  say,  that  having  main 
tained  already  that  the  revival  of  the  Call,  unaccompanied  by 
abolition,  would  be  ineffectual  and  undesirable,  I  cannot  but  hold 
the  same  opinion,  and  with  redoubled  dislike,  of  the  Veto.  That 
law  doubly  violates  the  great  Christian  principle.  It  nullifies  the 
call,  inasmuch  as  it  permits  the  establishment  of  the  ministerial 
relation  without  any  direct  or  expressed  assent  of  the  people,  and 
restricts  them  to  a  simple  right  of  refusal.  This  will  not,  and  can 
not  come  to  good.  It  leaves  untouched  the  bought  and  sold, 
marketable  right  of  patronage  ;  it  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  beau 
tiful  and  Christian  privilege  of  expressed  assent  by  the  people,  as 
an  act  of  theirs  ;  and  it  bestows  upon  them  a  right  of  contention, 
discord,  and  opposition — a  privilege  which,  by  its  very  nature  and 
terms,  can  never  come  into  action,  except  in  the  shape  of  strife ; 
and  which,  therefore,  will  soon  probably  cease  to  be  either  popular 
or  available. 

By  this  law,  a  parish  may  be  unanimous  in  desiring  some  one 
individual,  or  any  one  of  ten  or  fifty  individuals ;  but  in  this  de 
sire,  they  may  be  totally  frustrated  at  the  word  of  one  person,  the 
purchasing  or  inheriting  owner  of  their  patronage,  who  maybe  un 
connected  or  unacquainted  with  them,  or  be  of  any  or  of  no  char 
acter.  They  have  no  choice  but  of  his  one  nominee,  be  he  who  he 
may  ;  for  while,  it  is  true,  they  may  reject  his  first,  the  only  con 
sequence  is,  that  they  will  be  devolved  on  his  second,  or  his  third, 
or  his  fourth,  or  his  any  number,  until  his  last  shall  be  accepted  by 
them.  They  can  originate  nobody.  Their  predicament  is  the 
unhappy  one  of  REJECTING  the  person  chosen  for  them  by  another ; 
they  never  can  CHOOSE. 

Nor  is  this  all.  What  has  now  been  stated,  may  be  the  issue 
where  the  parish  has  taken  the  trouble,  and  paid  the  expense,  and 
had  the  hardihood  to  organize  itself,  so  that  a  "  majority  of  male 
communicants"  shall  be  found  to  come  forward  against  the  patron. 
This,  however,  is  the  favourable  alternative.  According  to  human 
nature,  and  all  past  experience,  the  more  likely  thing  to  happen  is, 
submission,  coldness,  indifference,  secession,  or  abandonment  of 
church  altogether,  rather  than  a  strife  with  the  influential  head  of 
the  parish.  And  it  is  no  impeachment  of  these  statements,  if,  for 
some  time,  none  of  them  be  realized.  Patrons  may  perhaps  act 
cautiously  for  a  time,  rather  than  all  at  once  brave  the  conse 
quences  of  an  opposite  course  :  but  the  time  will  come  when  these 
consequences  will  arise  again,  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  under  like 
circumstances,  they  did  arise.  That  they  did  so  arise,  we  have 
already  shown  ;  and  the  dark  age  of  our  church  ensued.  From  this 
there  is  now  a  ray  of  hope  that  we  may  emerge — not,  we  say,  by 
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restoring  that  which  lias  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  but  by 
abrogating  that  which  caused  the  evil,  by  "  purging  out  "  the  thing 
that  infected  us. 

But  the  Veto  mean  time  has  met  its  fate.     The  Civil  Courts 
have  pronounced  it  an  encroachment  by  the  Church  on  the  civil 
right  of  the  patron,  and  have  disallowed  it  accordingly.     So  that, 
most  unquestionably,  the  Church  must  part  with  one  or  other — 
the  Veto  or  the  benefice,  wherever  the  exercise  of  the  veto  is  op 
posed  by  patron  or  presentee  ;  or,  it  must  procure  from  the  Legis 
lature  an  alteration  of  the  Patronage  Act.     That  the  Veto  Act 
has  been  smitten,    I  for  one  care  not.     It  was  a  shift  and  ex 
pedient,  resorted  to  as  being  within  the  competency  of  the  Church 
without  resorting  to    Parliamentary  interference  with  patronage, 
and    as  sparing   and   protecting  that   right — that   Achan   in  our 
camp,  that  accursed  thing,  that  unhallowed  usurpation  by  profane 
power  of  a  bright  ornament  of  Christ's  crown,  which  ought  to  have 
been  crushed,  not  spared.     And  I  am  not  sorry  at  all  the  trouble 
into  which  the  Church  has  been  brought  accordingly  ;  believing,  as 
I  firmly  do,  that  this  is  just  a  manifestation  of  the  Lord's  displea 
sure  with  us  for  sparing  our  Agags,  instead  of  hewing  them  down 
as  we  might  and  ought  to  have  done,  and  as  we  ought  now  to  set 
ourselves  fearlessly  to  do.     Nevertheless,  much  good  has  arisen 
from  the  recent  course  of  events.     The  Civil  Courts  have  pushed 
their  claims  to  an  outrageous  extreme,  and  have  loaded  poor  min 
isters  with  great  fines  in  the  shape  of  costs,  launching  their  thun 
ders  also  at  the  heads  of  the  peasantry,  whom  they  interdict  from 
the  exercise  of  a  right  declared  by  venerable  divines  to  be  "a  part 
of  that  liberty  which  is  purchased  by  Christ's  blood."     Men  have 
been  led  thus  to  look  into  the  foundations  of  their  rights  and  obli 
gations  as  members  of  the  Church  and  as  subjects  of  the  State,  and 
into  the  foundations  on  which  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are 
established :  and  the  first  principles  of  both  have  been  elucidated 
with  a  power,  which,  if  it  do  not  at  once  check  the  course  of  inva 
sion  upon  the   Church  now  in  full  action,  will,  erelong,  turn  the 
current  another  way,  and  restore  juster  views  among  all  parties. 
Men  are  frightened  from  their  propriety  by  the  cry  that  the  Church 
and  State  are  now  at  variance — that  the  Church  is  disobeying  the 
law,  and  so  forth  ;  because  the  Church,  constituted  fundamentally 
with  an  independent  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  on  a  principle  that 
the  people  have  a  certain  interest  in  the  nomination  of  their  min 
isters,  is  asserting  and  vindicating  that  right,  by  refusing  to  or 
dain  a  minister  protested  and  reclaimed  against  by  the  people  ;  and 
is  declaring  that  it  will  sooner  part  with  its  endowments,  than  aban 
don  that  vital  principle  and  its  own  freedom.     Is  this  opposition  to 
the  law  ? 

Is  this  rebellion  ?  Assuredly  not ;  it  is  substantial  obedience  to  the 
lav/.  If  in  Scotland,  we  have  a  Court  of  Session  supreme  in  civil 
matters,  a  Court  of  Justiciary  in  criminal,  a  Court  of  Exchequer,  in 
fiscal,  and  a  General  Assembly  in  ecclesiastical,  it  is  an  evident 
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principle  of  law,  that  when  any  two  of  these  Courts  come  to  oppo 
site  determinations  on  any  point  brought — right  or  wrong — before 
them,  there  is  neither  disobedience  nor  rebellion  in  the  one  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  other;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  lawful  and  dutiful 
maintenance  of  the  rights  conferred  on  it,  when  it  vindicates  what  it 
holds  to  be  a  determination  falling  within  its  own  lawful  province. 
There  is  here  a  conflict,  which  is  to  be  abated,  not  by  fines  and  im 
prisonments,  but  by  legislative  interference  declaring  what  is  the 
law.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  cry  of  Church  and  State  being  in 
opposition,  because  the  General  Assembly  refuses  to  succumb  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  to  the  Court  of  Session,  is  it  not  palpably  as 
absurd  as  if  the  cry  were,  "  Justiciary  and  State,"  or  "  Exchequer 
and  State''  in  opposition,  where  either  of  these  Courts  has  conflicted 
with  the  Court  of  Session  ?  The  idea  of  such  an  opposition  between 
Church  and  State  on  the  present  occasion,  is  just  as  senseless  as  any 
of  these  would  be. 

But  really,  the  Church  is  particularly  fortunate  in  this  matter, 
inasmuch  as  at  this  very  time  a  conflict :,  involving  the  same 
principles,  is  in  full  action  in  the  other  end  of  the  island,  and  among 
parties  well  able  to  bear  a  part  of  the  odium  which  the  Church  is 
now  underlying  here.  The  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  is  well  known, 
are  in  use  to  institute  inquiries  by  Committees  regarding  matters  of 
public  interest,  and  to  print  the  Reports  which  are  the  result  of 
such  inquiries.  An  individual,  some  time  ago,  thinking  himself  ag 
grieved  by  certain  statements  in  one  of  these  Reports  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  instituted  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  against  the  Parliamentary  publisher,  charging  the  matter  of 
the  Report  as  libellous,  and  demanding  damages.  The  House,  on 
information  of  these  steps  being  laid  before  it,  passed  resolutions  to 
the  eft'ect  that  the  printing  and  publishing  of  Reports  was  a  portion 
of  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  not  therefore  a  lawful  subject  of  action 
in  the  Civil  Courts  ;  and  they  intimated,  that  if  any  party  presumed 
to  proceed  in  such  actions,  he  should  be  dealt  with  as  guilty  ot  a 
breach  of  privilege,  the  penalty  whereon  is  committal  for  contempt : 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  resolved  (and  this  was  exactly  what  the 
Church  did  !  )  to  defend  the  action  that  had  been  raised,  and  in 
structed  the  Attorney-General  to  make  appearance  accordingly.  He 
did  so  ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  as  the  Church,  in  the  Auch- 
terarder  case,  joined  issue  with  the  patron  and  others  in  the  Court 
of  Session,  so  the  House  of  Commons  joined  issue  with  the  plaintiff 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  thereby  subjecting  themselves,  if  they 
should  afterwards  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgments  of  the  courts 
of  law,  to  every  one  of  the  charges  (rebellion,  £c.)  which  have  been 
so  lavishly  heaped  on  the  Church  for  doing  the  like  in  its  case. 
The  judgment,  in  the  case  of  Parliament,  has  been  adverse  to  the 
right  maintained  by  the  House  of  Commons,  just  as  the  judgment 
in  the  other  was  adverse  to  the  right  maintained  by  the  Church. 
The  Church  did  not  submit.  Did  the  House  of  Commons  sub 
mit?  No,  to  be  sure.  Jt  not  merely  reiterated  its  resolutions,  to 
the  effect  that  the  publication  of  Reports  was  a  matter  of  privilege ; 
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but  it  went  farther,  and  declared  that  the  House  was  the  sole  judge 
in  a  matter  of  privilege,  discharged  the  order  on  the  Attorney-Gene 
ral  to  defend  the  cause  in  the  civil  courts,  abandoned  the  action,  and 
declared  that  whoever  proceeded  in  any  such  action,  should  be  dealt 
with  as  guilty  of  contempt,  &c.  Another  party  having,  by  his 
attorney,  intimated  another  set  of  similar  proceedings,  they  ordered 
that  he  should  be  made  aware  of  the  peril  he  encountered  by  per 
severing  in  them ;  and  there  the  matter  at  present  stands,  except 
ing  that,  judgment  having  been  taken  by  default  in  the  original 
cause,  the  damages  have  been  levied  by  distress  during  the  recess  of 
Parliament — a  thing  that  may  be  done  with  impunity,  because  the 
House  has  no  power  excepting  in  session  time.  The  conflict  which 
has  thus  arisen,  will  form  matter  of  early  consideration  on  the  meet 
ing  of  Parliament ;  and  unless  the  House  eat  in  its  threatenings,  it 
will  commit  party,  attorney,  officers  and  all,  to  Newgate,  for  what 
has  been  done.* 

It  is  no  matter  in  the  present  argument,  whether  the  House  be 
right  or  wrong  in  the  particular  act  which  it  is  defending.  Many 
may  think  it  very  right  for  the  House  to  have  the  privilege  of  print 
ing  for  the  use  of  its  own  members,  and,  under  covert  of  this  privi 
lege,  to  overprint  in  point  of  number  so,  that  the  country  may  be 
amply  supplied  with  their  Reports ;  but  who  may  think  it  wrong 
for  the  House  to  become  a  privileged  book-publishing  concern,  (a 
halfpenny  per  sheet  is  the  price  of  its  blue  books.)  But  this  does 
not  affect  the  present  argument,  for  the  question  is  not,  whether  the 
thing  defended  is  right,  but  whether  there  be  a  right  to  defend  it ; 
and  so,  if  the  House  of  Commons  be  exercising  that  right  in  defence 
of  a  bad  thing,  it  is  just  so  much  worse  off  than  the  Church,  which 
is  certainly  exercising  the  right  in  defence  of  a  good  thing.  But  lejt 
the  House  of  Commons  do  what  it  will,  it  is  at  this  time  exactly  in 
like  circumstances  with  the  Church  ;  and  I  would  beg  all  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  charge  the  majority  of  the  supreme  Eccle 
siastical  Court  with  rebellion,  or  disrespect,  or  whatever  else  may  be 
the  form  of  the  imputation,  to  remember,  that  in  so  doing,  they  vir 
tually  attack  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not  merely  the  Lord  John 
Russells,  Joseph  Humes,  and  Whittle  Harveys,  with  whom  they 
might  not  be  disinclined  to  have  a  difference  ;  but  the  Sir  Robert 
Peels,  &c.,  to  whom  these  advocates  of  social  order  will  defer  :  for, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  resolution  to  disregard  the  civil  courts,  the  rebel 
lion,  was  matter  of  almost  general  consent,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  (I  own 
a  most  worthy  and  honourable  authority,  never  by  me  to  be  breathed 
against,)  and  a  very  few  of  his  friends,  having  alone  dissented. 

One  most  satisfactory  result  of  the  conflict  now  maintained  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  will  be,  that  this  honourable  House  cannot  look 
with  much  asperity  on  the  General  Assembly  for  maintaining  the 
same  conflict  in  which  it  is  engaged.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  proceedings,  are  too 

*  Since  this  was  written,  Parliament  has  met,  and  the  House  has  taken  up  the 
matter  in  the  most  decided  manner.  (January  1840.) 
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But,  indeed,  the  Church  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  even  re 
garding  its  benefices,  from  the  course  which  it  is  pursuing,  iu  defence 
of  the  Christian  liberties  of  the  people.  The  particular  benefices, 
to  be  sure,  where  patrons  or  presentees  cause  division,  may  for 
a  time  be  lost  to  the  Church  ;  but  that  is  a  small  evil  compared  with 
the  great  good  that  is  in  view.  And  with  regard  to  the  Establish 
ment  itself,  and  its  general  state  provisions,  these  were  granted  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  they  can  be  taken  away  only  by  Act  of  Par 
liament.  But  where  is  the  statesman  in  either  House  who  will  move 
a  bill  for  disfranchising  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  ?  Or, 
if  some  extreme  man  should  be  found  hardy  enough  to  do  this,  where 
is  the  majority  of  either  House,  that  shall  be  found  to  back  him;  while 
it  is  notorious  that,  in  respect  of  spiritual  life  and  parochial  usefulness, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has  almost  never  before,  been  in  such  a  state 
of  general  prosperity  and  acceptance  with  the  people,  as  at  this  mo 
ment  it  is  ? 

What,  then,  under  present  circumstances,  and  with  a  view  to  a 
permanent  arrangement,  is  the  Church  to  do? 

It  has  decided  to  go  to  Parliament,  not  asking  for  the  abolition 
of  patronage,  but  for  the  legalizing  of  the  Veto,  or  Non-Intrusion 
principle,  as  it  is  called,  or  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  Act  1 690,  or 
something  of  this  sort,  sparing  patronage.  I  shall  afterwards  discuss 
the  expediency  of  such  an  application  to  Parliament,  supposing  it  to 
be  necessary.  But  mean  time  I  ask,  is  it  necessary  ?  Has  the  Church 
not  been  hasty — if  contented  with  any  thing  short  of  abolition — in 
seeking  that  thing  at  the  hands  of  Parliament,  and  not  effecting  it 
at  its  own  hands?  The  Veto  law,  to  be  sure,  is  extinguished,  so 
far  as  the  civil  power  can  extinguish  it.  But  is  it  quite  clear  that 
the  Call  is  thereby  extinguished  ?  People  are  in  dismay  with  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Auchterarder  case  ;  and  mix 
ing  up,  as  they  do,  the  speeches  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Cot- 
tenham  with  that  decision, — taking  all  the  words  of  these  noble  and 
learned  persons,  along  with  the  matter  of  the  judgment,  they  find 
call  and  all  to  be  swept  away  with  the  veto.  But  it  is  not  the  words 
of  the  judge  that  form  the  law,  but  the  words  of  his  judgment.  His 
obiter  dictum  on  a  matter  out  of  the  record  is  no  res  judicata,  and  is 
just  of  value  according  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  as  a 
lawyer.  In  the  present  instance,  the  judgment  is  limited  to  the  Veto, 
or  non-intrusion  law.  The  speeches  alone  implicate  the  Call.  Why, 
then,  may  not  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church  yet  require  a  Call,  and 
judge  of  it,  just  as  they  might  have  done,  and  often  did,  before  the 
Veto  law  was  dreamed  of  ?  It  is  very  true  that  another  course  of  civil 
litigation  might  ensue,  and  the  Auchterarder  decision  might  bear 
heavily  on  the  issue.  But  would  it  determine  that  issue  ?  Nothing, 
to  be  sure,  is  more  serious  than  a  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
for  a  precedent  once  established  there,  is  conclusive  in  all  similar 
cases.  But  it  must  be  a  precedent — strictly  such,  just  in  the  mea- 
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sure  in  which  great  influence  is  attached  to  it.  Is  a  judgment,  then, 
against  Veto  decisive  against  Call?  If  there  be  doubt  on  the  sub 
ject,  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  ;  for  then  the  Church  was  bound 
to  solve  that  doubt.  And  let  me  add,  that,  if  there  be  such  a  doubt, 
that  doubt  will,  according  to  the  practice  of  Parliament,  bear  hard 
on  the  Church's  present  applications ;  for  Parliament  refuses  to 
legislate  whenever  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  law,  without  legisla 
tion,  may  not  be  just  such  as  is  sought  for.  But,  in  the  present  case, 
if  the  Veto  judgment  do  not  certainly  destroy  the  Call,  it  may  hap 
pen  that  as  equity  is  said  to  be  measured  by  the  Chancellor's  foot 
for  the  time,  so  another  Chancellor  may  arise  differently  constructed 
in  this  respect  from  Lord  Brougham  or  Lord  Cottenham  ;  who,  how 
ever  he  may  be  constrained  by  their  "  judgment,"  will  be  entitled 
to  pay  no  respect  to  their  words,  and  may  yet  blow  these  out  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  less  than  a  fraction  of  time,  and  give  full  effect 
to  the  Call. 

The  Church,  however,  has  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  take  this 
course.  It  has  resolved  to  go  to  Parliament.  What  ought  it  to 
ask  there  ?  Shall  it  seek  the  legalizing  of  the  Veto,  the  restoration 
of  the  Call,  the  establishment  of  Non-intrusion,  the  revival  of  the 
Act  1690,  or  any  thing  else  whatever,  PROTECTING  PATRONAGE  AT 

THE  SAME  TIME? 

This  is  a  serious  question.  Of  all  the  evils  under  which  the 
Church  is  now  suffering,  patronage  is  the  cause  ;  however  its  friends 
may  deny  this,  and  allege  that  not  patronage,  but  the  Veto,  is  the 
cause  of  these  evils.  In  so  far  as  this  is  said  by  the  opponents  of  the 
people,  it  can  receive  no  answer  here;  all  good  men  unite  now  to  give 
the  people  something.  But  in  so  far  as  it  is  also  held  (and  with 
gravity)  by  friends  of  the  people,  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  the  Veto 
law  was  the  very  smallest  measure  of  popular  power  which  could 
with  any  decency  be  conceded,  being  not  a  choice  but  a  right  of 
dissent— not  general,  but  limited  to  communicants,  and  among 
these  to  males,  and  among  these  to  heads  of  families.  Therefore 
the  opposition  of  the  patrons  was  as  little  provoked  by  that  law  as 
it  was  possible.  But  the  Veto  law  did  impose  certain  restraints  on 
their  right  of  patronage ;  and  for  its  sake,  and  because  of  it,  they 
opposed.  What  is  meant,  then,  by  saying,  that  not  patronage,  but 
the  Veto  law,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  present  evils  ?  Is  it  not  pal 
pable  that  the  law  of  patronage,  and  the  determination  to  maintain 
it  unimpaired,  is  the  cause,  and  the  alone  cause,  of  our  present 
troubles,  as  it  has  been  the  leading  cause  of  almost  all  the  troubles 
which  have  beset  the  Church  of  Scotland  ever  since  it  was  esta 
blished  ?  Five  hundred  Secession  churches,  and  five  hundred  thou 
sand  Seceders — many  of  them  cold  and  bitter  enemies  of  the  Church 
— are  the  standing  proof  of  this  lamentable  truth. 

And  were  there  more  question  than  there  is  between  the  expe 
diency  of  modifying  and  abolishing,  I  would  say  the  balance  ought 
to  be  cast  by  the  consideration,  that  by  the  latter  only  will  the 
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alienation  of  the  Secedcrs  from  the  Church  be  cured.  Voluntary 
ism  is  not  yet  so  deep-seated  among  them,  as  that,  if  the  Church  were 
once  regulated  on  a  pure  principle,  they  would  persist  in  keeping 
back  from  it,  as  they  must  do,  if  they  have  conscience,  so  long  as 
patronage  prevails.  Now  surely  in  these  days,  happy  days  I  will 
call  them,  of  Church-Extension,  that  blessing,  obtained  on  a  prin 
ciple  of  coinprchenMoii,  by  which  500  churches  and  500  ministers 
might  be  brought  back  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  twice  blessed,  healing  ancient  divisions,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  supplying  spiritual  destitution.  And  I  do  say,  assu 
redly,  that  if  many  of  the  Seceding  ministers  for  a  time  held  back, 
many  of  the  Seceding  people  would  not  hold  back,  were  the  stumb- 
lingblock  of  patronage  once  removed.  The  expedient  of  non-intrusion 
gains,  it  is  imagined,  to  the  cause  many  moderate  and  peaceful  men 
within  the  Church,  and  many  respectable  and  influential  persons  with 
out.  Have  the  advocates  of  this  expedient  counted  the  cost  of  the 
sacrifice  ?  Have  they,  if  they  have  secured  a  more  quiet  and  cautious 
race,  remembered  that  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  lost  the  warm 
hearted  out-and-outers,  if  not  of  the  Church,  at  least  of  the  Seces 
sion  ?  They  may  come  yet  to  discover,  if  fresh  difficulties  arise, 
that  one  of  the  latter,  adhering  firmly  to  the  uttermost  extremity, 
might  have  been  worth  a  dozen  of  the  former,  falling  back  upon 
their  original  ground  when  sharply  assaulted  in  their  new. 

With  dismay,  then,  have  I  heard  that  the  Church,  in  its  treaties 
with  the  State,  has  taken  some  species  of  Veto  or  Non-intrusion 
law — the  shield  of  patronage — as  the  basis  of  its  negotiations.*  It 
will  not,  and  it  cannot,  come  to  good.  It  "  heals  the  hurt  of"  the 
Church  "  slightly."  It  cicatrizes  the  wound,  but  leaves  the  prurient 
matter  deep-seated  within,  ready  to  break  forth  into  new  ulcers.  It 
says,  "  peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no  peace."  It  establishes  a 
hollow  truce,  kept  by  the  patron  while  the  popular  excitement  is  up, 
but  ready  to  be  infringed  when  the  people  get  off  their  guard. 
Oh,  but  it  is  said,  that  surely  an  Act  of  Parliament  will  protect  the 
people.  Will  it  ?  Where  is  the  man  now  living  who  would  have 
said  ten  years  ago,  that  the  acts  establishing  the  Church  did  leave 
open  a  possibility  for  interdicting  communicants  from  their  right 
of  call,  or  for  loading  a  presbytery  of  the  Church  with  thousands 
of  pounds  in  the  shape  of  claims  of  damages,  for  not  agreeing,  under 
threatened  pains  and  penalties,  to  confer  orders  ?  The  right  of  pa 
tronage  is  a  civil  right,  on  which  the  civil  courts  are  not  only  en 
titled,  but  bound  to  adjudicate  ;  and  if  restraints  be  imposed  on  that 
civil  right  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  civil  courts  must  be  entitled 
to  determine  whether,  in  the  application  of  these  by  the  Church 
Courts,  the  civil  right,  as  so  restrained,  is  not  infringed.  But  this 
plainly  opens  up,  under  the  new  system,  every  process  of  interdict, 

*  It  is  no  answer  to  this,  to  say  that  the  Church  Committee  do  not  propose, 
but  accept  the  law.  The  two  things  are  substantially  identical.  It  i&Jinesse 
to  separate  them. 
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damages,  £c.,  which  lias  been  found  competent  under  the  old  system. 
Patronage,  thus,  is  the  door,  and  it  is  the  only  door,  of  access  which 
the  civil  courts  have  into  the  Church,  in  spiritual  matters.  Shut 
it  up,  and  they  molest  the  Church  no  more.  Leave  it  open,  no 
matter  with  how  many  fences  and  bars,  they  will  overleap  them 
all,  and  make  their  way,  if  so  disposed,  into  the  most  sacred  re 
cesses  of  Church  order,  not  merely  in  spite,  but  by  the  very  means, 
of  the  Act.  The  famous  undertaking  of  a  great  lawyer  to  drive  a 
coach-and-six  through  any  act,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  when 
men  talk  of  retaining  in  existence  this  civil  right  within  the  spi 
rituals  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  expect  that  the  civil  courts 
shall  be  excluded. 

It  is  said  that  the  Church,  by  its  Act  of  1834,  has  sanctioned 
this  measure  of  Veto  ;  and  thus  that  it  is  right  to  go  to  Parliament 
for  it,  because  we  have  the  Church's  authority,  rather  than  to  go  for 
any  thing  else  for  which  there  is  not  the  Church'sauthority.  But  who 
does  not  see  that  an  act  of  the  Church,  adopted  for  the  very  pur 
pose  of  avoiding  legislative  interference,  cannot  be  held  as  speaking 
the  mind  of  the  Church,  ichcn  the  very  purpose  is  to  ask  legislative 
interference  ? 

It  is  also  said,  that  it  will  be  easier  to  obtain  an  act  legalizing 
the  Veto,  than  one  abolishing  patronages ;  first,  because  it  will  re 
quire  no  compensation  to  the  patrons  ;  and  secondly,  because  it 
will  receive  more  general  support  than  abolition.  I  question  both 
statements.  The  Veto  is  found,  by  final  judgments,  to  be  an  en 
croachment  on  a  civil  right ;  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  necessary 
to  legalize  that  encroachment.  Does  any  man  conversant  with 
the  practice  of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Bills,  and 
knowing  and  admiring — as  every  just  person  will  do — their  exact 
regard  to  vested  interests,  of  which  they  have  been,  on  numberless 
occasions,  the  faithful  guardians — does  any  such  man  doubt  for  a 
moment,  that  they  would,  at  the  instance  of  any  patron,  stop  the 
course  of  such  a  Bill,  till  compensation  should  be  given  for  the  en 
croachment  ?  So  long  as  the  late  decisions  remain  law,  a  right  of  pa 
tronage  is  just  a  power  to  give  an  annuity  of  L.300  a-year,  with  a 
house  and  glebe,  to  any  favourite  or  friend  who  has  a  license  from 
a  presbytery, — Strathbogie,  for  example.  But  the  right  of  Veto 
gives  a  concurrent  power  to  the  parishioners,  who  by  it  become 
joint  owners  with  the  patron,  and  thereby  much  restrain  him  in 
the  disposal  of  his  annuity.  Therefore  the  passing  of  such  an  act 
justifies  and  demands  compensation — to  a  less  extent,  it  may  be, 
but  not  to  a  much  less  extent,  than  abolition. 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  expected  readier  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  the  public  authorities  and  others  in  the  Veto  than  in  the 
abolition  law,  let  the  Church  take  care  that  it  do  not  reckon  with 
out  its  host  in  this  respect.  Certain  I  am,  that  some  of  the  most 
influential  opponents  of  the  Church,  at  this  time,  are  loud  in  their 
declaration,  that  they  would  rather  have  abolition  than  the  Veto ; 
and  so  we  may  be  sure,  that  not  a  few  of  the  patrons  would 
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at  least  oppose  the  one  law  as  much  as  the  other.  The  whole 
class  of  probationers,  too,  are  interested  to  stop  the  Veto;  for 
while  it  is  no  injury  to  any  number  of  preachers  competing  for 
a  parish,  to  lose  through  the  preference  given  by  the  people  to 
one  of  their  number,  it  is  a  deep  and  lasting  injury  to  a  proba 
tioner,  nominated  by  the  patron,  to  be  rejected  as  disliked  by  the 
people.  And  then  in  regard  to  the  chances  of  support  from  the 
mass  of  the  people — from  the  ten-pound  influence,  for  example — it 
is  too  certain  to  need  proof,  that  they  understand  abolition  of 
patronage  very  well,  for  it  is  hallowed  in  their  traditions  and  re 
membrances  ;  but  they  do  not  understand  Veto  and  Non-intrusion, 
— foreign  words,  alien  equally  from  their  tongues  and  prepossessions. 
They  do  not  understand,  how  it  should  be  an  offence  on  their  part, 
as  it  is  under  the  Veto  law,  to  meet  and  unite  in  seeking  the  min 
isterial  services  of  a  man  whom  they  love :  aud  when  made  aware, 
that,  on  Veto  and  mere  Non-intrusion  principles,  this  is  an  oiience ; 
and  especially  when  made  to  know  that  it  is  such,  because  it  en 
croaches  on  the  right  of  patronage,  (that  system  which  they  do  not 
merely  desire  to  encroach  on,  but  to  exterminate,)  they  never  can 
be  brought  to  give  to  the  agitation  for  the  Veto,  that  general  and 
stout  support,  which  they  would  gladly  afford  to  abolition.  For  all 
which  reasons  I  say  abolition  is  not  merely  more  right  in  point  of 
principle,  but  that  it  is  more  attainable  in  point  of  fact. 

In  these  observations,  I  have  classed  Veto  and  Non-intrusion 
principles  together;  and  I  do  this,  because  they  are,  in  truth,  the 
same ;  or  if  they  differ,  it  is  because  mere  Non-intrusion  is  capable 
of  more  evil  than  the  Veto,  inasmuch  as  the  Veto  law  implies,  that 
the  only  power  capable  of  attempting  intrusion  is  patronage; 
whereas  Non-intrusion  principles  not  only  admit  of  the  patron,  but 
of  the^  Presbytery  or  the  Session,  being  the  intruding  powers.  And 
hence,  while  the  people  are  acted  upon  from  pulpit  and  platform  to 
call  for  non-intrusion,  they  may  just  be  forging  for  themselves  a 
new  fetter  in  the  shape  of  a  Presbyterial  or  Sessional,  instead  of  a 
landed  patron.  That  the  nominating  power  of  the  Presbytery  or 
of  the  Session  would  be  an  evil,  has  already  been  proved  :  that  in 
point  of  principle,  the  former  is  worse  than  that  of  the  patron,  CAL 
VIN  has  said.*  But  it  should  always  be  remembered  by  the  people, 
that  when  asked  to  maintain  simple  non-intrusion,  they  are  asked 
to  maintain  nothing  better  than  a  compromising  shift  and  expedient, 
to  keep  alive  (it  may  not  be  with  the  purpose,  but  to  the  effect  of 
keeping  alive)  patronage  in  the  lord  or  laird,  or  patronage  in  the 
Presbytery  or  Session  ;  and  thereby  that  they  are,  in  truth,  sparing 
that  which,  being  spared,  will  one  day  turn  upon  them  and  rend 
them.  It  will,  like  the  puppy  lion  or  tiger,  be  a  very  meek  and 
playful  thing  to  be  sure  at  first ;  but  its  claws  and  its  teeth,  like 
theirs,  will  in  due  time  grow ;  and  it  will,  by-and-by,  develop  its 
true  nature  just  to  be,  what  it  was  in  former  days.  I  fervently  hope 
that  peace  will  not  be  purchased  at  such  a  sacrifice ;  I  fervently  hope 

*  Supra,  p.  9. 


that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  present  ferment  to  procure  a 
good  and  sound  arrangement — sound  in  principle — which  will  finally 
relieve  the  Church  from  the  one  adulterous  and  unnatural  portion 
of  its  alliance  with  the  State — the  mercantile,  prostituted,  bought 
and  sold,  right  of  patronage. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  hard  treatment  of  the  Church  in  its 
present  difficulties.  It  is  meant  in  no  unkindness  to  the  Church, 
and  in  none  to  the  individuals  who  are  now  sounding  the  alarm  of 
intrusion.  But  I  do  not  forget  the  history  of  the  last  eighteen 
years.  I  do  not  forget,  that  not  a  concession  to  the  people  has  been 
made,  except  unwillingly  and  grudgingly.  I  do  not  forget  the 
fawning  upon  patrons  which  kept  Churchmen  aloof  from  the  frank 
and  fearless  Andrew  Thomson,  in  his  onslaughts  upon  the  patrons 
in  the  earlier  days  of  this  agitation.  I  do  not  forget  the  fact  that, 
in  the  Assembly  of  1830,  Mr  Clark  of  Inverness,  and  the  writer  of 
these  pages,  were  the  only  two  members  of  the  House  who,  after 
effort  elsewhere,  were  found  to  support  an  overture  on  the  right  of 
Call.  I  do  not  forget,  that  it  was  only  after  the  tables  of  Parliament 
had  groaned  with  petitions,  which  put  patronage  in  peril,  that  the 
Veto  law  was  proposed.  I  do  not  forget  that  that  law,  if 'it  "  muf 
fled  patrons,"  "  muzzled  the  people."  I  do  not  forget,  that  really 
popular  appeals,  and  declarations  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  came 
vigorously  forward,  only  after  patronage  had  repelled  all  the  over 
tures  of  these  men,  and  insulted  them  with  its  Auchterarder  ty 
ranny  last  year.  Neither  do  I  fail  to  observe  the  eagerness  with 
which  they,  the  best  of  them,  separate  themselves  from  Anti-patron 
age  principles  at  this  hour.*  1  at  the  same  time  have  no  dread  of 
ultimate  danger  to  the  Church  from  without;  and  therefore  I,  for  one, 

*  Mr  Dunlop's  pamphlet  disclaims  a  purpose  of  abolition,  and  very  markedly 
presses  on  its  readers,  that  he  alone,  of  all  the  leading  Non-intrusionists,  is  a 
member  of  the  Anti-patronage  Society.  See  also  the  Presbyterian  Keview  of  the 
Dean's  pamphlet  painfully  crying  out,  that  to  "  limit  patronage"  is  all  that  is 
in  view.  See  also  Mr  Candlish's  authorized  repoit  of  his  speech  in  the  Commis 
sion  on  the  Marnoch  case,  where  he  says,  "  that  what  the  whole  independent 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  is  now  perilled  and  staked  upon,  is  this — the  right  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  reject  a  presentee  for  no  other  reason  but  the  dis 
sent  of  a  majority  of  the  communicants  in  a  parish.  The  Church  may  have 
been  right  or  wrong  in  adopting  this  particular  principle." — "  It  may  be  wrong 
in  us  to  listen  so  much  to  the  people  as  we  do — it  may  be  wrong  (though  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  it  is)  to  reject  a  presentee  merely  because  the  Christian 
people  dissent ;  but  it  is  not,  it  cannot  be  wrong,  according  to  every  just  view 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  contend  for  the  power  of  the  Church  to  reject,  in 
any  circumstances  whatever,  in  which  she  may  find  it  necessary  or  proper  to  do 
so."  These  words  may  be  capable  of  a  meaning  favourable  to  the  right  of  the 
people  ;  but  they  falter  on  that  right,  and  place  the  question,  not  on  the  right 
the  people,  but  on  the  right  of  the  Church  to  do  as  it  pleases — ay,  even  with  the 
people  ;  whereas  the  two  rights,  the  right  of  the  Church  and  the  right  of  the 
people,  have  the  same  foundation.  The  freedom  of  the  Church — (I  do  not  like 
the  word  independence — an  old  woman  said  there  were  no  Independents  either 
on  earth  or  in  hell,  ;md  but  one  in  heaven) — the  freedom  of  the  Church,  and  the 
right  of  the  Christian  people,  buth  rest  on  divine  gift,  and  both  must  stand  or 
fall  together. 
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will  not  fully  sympathize  with  it,  till  I  see  it  resolute,  not  merely  to 
restrain,  but  to  annihilate  its  ancient  enemy.  I  do  firmly  believe,  that 
its  troubles  are  a  judgment  on  it  for  paltering  with  patronage  as  it 
does,  and  has  done.  The  talk  of  independence,  indeed,  is  good  in 
itself,  for  the  freedom  of  the  Church  is  its  glory ;  but  this  talk  is 
mere  vapouring,  so  long  as  it  spares  the  tyranny  which  is  an  en 
croachment  on  that  freedom.  I  hear  the  great  Head  saying  to  the 
Church  in  her  present  troubles,  "  I  will  not  give  my  glory  to  an 
other;"  I  will  not  have  "  my  house  a  house  of  merchandise."  And 
may  he,  by  these  troubles,  be  chastening  the  Church  for  its  profit, 
and  leading  it  to  separate  itself,  and  come  out  from  the  unclean 
thing,  instead  of  washing  it  with  soap  and  cobbling  and  mending  ir, 
to  its  own  ultimate  destruction. 

The  patrons  to  be  sure,  it  is  said,  would  oppose  abolition  much  ; 
and  would  certainly  not  concede  it  without  Compensation.  To  the 
question  of  Compensation,  then,  it  may  be  well  to  attend  a  little. 
The  patronages  of  Scotland  stood  a  few  years  ago  pretty  nearly  as 
follows,  and  are  probably  not  much  changed  since. 

In  the  hands  of  Individuals,             . .  .  582 

The  Crown,              .'  .  274 

Town-Councils,       .  .  62 

Heritors,                   .  .  13 

Universities  and  Societies,  6 

Kirk- Sessions,          .  .  2 

Heads  of  Families,  .  2 

Congregation,           .  .  1 

,,              Disputed,                  .  .  1 
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Now,  in  regard  to  the  Crown  presentations,  surely  compensation 
need  not  be  thought  of.  They  are  in  the  Crown,  a  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  ;  and  as  the  existence  of  any  profit  derived 
from  them  cannot  be  so  much  as  named  as  a  possibility,  so  the  idea 
of  compensation  for  the  influence  (political  alone  it  can  be)  attach 
ing  to  them,  to  be  lost  by  their  abolition,  is  wholly  and  self-evi- 
dently  inadmissible  as  in  a  question  with  the  people.  This,  then, 
disposes  of  about  270  of  the  patronages.* 

As  it  may  be  convenient  for  the  people  of  the  Crown-patronised  parishes  (o 
know  them,  so  that  they  may  co-operate  together,  I  subjoin  a  list  of  them.  The 
parishioners  ought  to  besiege  the  doors  of  the  Treasury  and  Houses  of  Parlia 
ment  with  petitions,  till  they  get  these  patronages  into  their  own  hands. 

Aytoun,  Ayr,  Auchtergaven,  Aberdalgie  and  Dnplin,  Alloa,  St  Andrew';--, 
Abercrombie,  Aberlemno,  Abernyte,  Alyth,  Arbroath,  Arbirlot,  Alford,  Auch- 
terless,  St  Andrew's  and  Shanbride,  Applecross,  Abbey  St  Bathan's,  Buittle, 
Balmaclellan,  Borgne,  Barr,  Baldernock,  Burntisland,  Balmerino,  Brechin, 
Bendochy,  Barry,  Bervie,  Birse,  Banchory,  Belhelvie,  Bourtrie,  Boharm  and 
Dundurcus,  Barra,  Barvas,  Canons-ate,  St  CuthbertV.  Coekbnrnspath,  Colding- 
hatn,  Crailing,  Cumbertrees,  Colvcml,  l'ar.-j>!iuirn,  C^yhon,  Campsie,  Crawford, 
Cardross,  Cargill,  Caputh,  Collace,  Comrie,  Callander,  Cupar-Fife  (2,)  Cameron, 
Cupar-Angus,  Carmylie,  St  Cyrus,  Coldstone,  Cluny,  Crathie  and  Braemar, 
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Of  the  remainder,  I  do  not  see  how  those  in  the  possession  of 
colleges  ought  to  be  differently  dealt  with ;  for  they  also  are  a  trust 
for  the  promotion  of  godliness  among  the  people.  But-let  these 
be  put  in  the  same  category  with  the  private  patronages,  and  let 
the  question  of  compensation  be  fairly  met  in  regard  to  the  whole. 
It  may  displease  many  of  the  Christian  people,  (for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  failure  of  the  purchasing  principle  of  the  Act  1690, 
very  much  proceeded  from  a  feeling  among  the  people,  that  pur 
chasing  a  spiritual  right  is  a  sin  ;)  but  I  must  at  all  hazards  say, 
that  I  am  an  advocate  for  compensation.  Taking,  then,  these 
mercantile  patronages  at  six  hundred,  and  the  average  price  of  each 
at  £500,  £300,000  ought  to  buy  them  all ;  and  how  gratefully,  how 
delightedly,  would  this  grant— not  £20,000,000  for  the  worldly 
emancipation  of  800,000  distant  blacks,  but  £300,000  for  the 
spiritual  emancipation  of  1,500,000  brother  Scots — be  received  by 
this  ancient  kingdom,  whose  church  for  long  was  its  politics,  and 
still  is  its  darling  !  The  image,  however,  of  Joseph  Hume  rises 
before  us  when  this  dream  passes  over  the  fancy,  and  we  are  driven 
to  think  of  other  "  ways  and  means"  than  the  budget  or  the  Chan 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  supply.  What  are  these  ? 

I  borrow  a  principle  from  Mr  Pitt,  who,  in  his  days  of  Parlia 
mentary  reform,  proposed  a  system  of  gradual  reform  in  the  burghs 
of  England ;  according  to  which  it  was  to  be  lawful  for  the  great 
cities  to  buy  up  the  franchise  of  the  decayed  burghs  ;  a  beautiful 

Clatt,  Cromarty,  Contin,  Creech,  Dunsyre,  Dryfesdale,  Dumfries  (2,)  Dunscore, 
Dalrymple,  Dailly,  Dalmellington,  Drymen,  Little  Dunkeld,  Dull,  Dron,  Denny, 
Dunblane,  Dunfermline  (2,)  Dunboig,  Dunichen,  Dunottar,  Daviot,  Dear, 
Dyke  and  Moy,  Daviot  (Inoss,)  Dingwall,  Durness,  Eccles,  Edrom,  Eyemmltb, 
Eckford,  Ednam,  Earlstoun,  Edzel,  Elgin  (2,)  Edrachilles,  Falkirk,  Fogo,  For* 
gandenny,  Ferryport-on-Craig,  Foreran,  Fern,  Furnwell,  Fordoun,  Fettercairn, 
Fetteresso,  Fovern,  St  Fergus,  Fearn,  Garvald,  Gladsmuir,  Gordon,  Gla?- 
Girthon,  Girvan,  Glasgow  (2,)  Glendovan,  Gask,  Glenisla,  Garvock,  Glen- 
bucket,  Gamery,  Gairloeh,  Glenshill,  Humbie,  Hutton,  Hobkirk,  Jedburgli, 
Inch,  Inchture,  Inverkeilor,  Inverness  (2,)  Kirkliston,  Kirktown-,  Kirkpatrick 
Durham,  Kirkmabreck,  Kirkcudbright,  Kelton,  Kells,  Kilbride  (east.)  Kirk- 
oswald,  Kirkmichael,  Kilsyth,  Kildalton,  Kilchoman,  Kilarrow  and  Kilmeny, 
North  Knapdale,  South  Knapdale,  Kirkcaldy,  Kennoway,  Kettle,  Kirtnetrks 
Kinnaird,  Kingoldrum,  Kettin,  Kirkden,  Kinnell,  Kineff,  Keig,  Kildrumtny, 
Kingedward,  Kalmuir  Wester  and  Greddie,  Kiltearn,  Kintai),  Ktlmuir  (Skye.) 
South  Leith,  Liberton,  Linlithgow,  Ladykirk,  Langholru,  Leswalf,  L:u:,uk, 
Lechendu  and  Kinloch,  Larbert,  Logie,  St  Leonard's,  L •.luchars,  Lomyforgan, 
LifF  and  Benvie,  Lethnot,  Lochlee,  Logiepert,  Lunan,  Longside,  Lochcarron, 
Lochalsh,  Lochs,  Muiravonside,  St  Mungo,  Mochrum,  Minnigaff',  Mayboli-,  Sr 
Martin's,  Monivaird,  Muckart,  Monzie,  Muthil,  Markinch,  Mains  and  Stnrii- 
martin,  Monikie,  Murroe,  Montrose,  Marytoun,  Meigle,  Monyrausk,  Mort!  --i  . 
Nenthorn,  Newabbey,  Newluce,  Nigg  (Aberdeen,)  Newdeer,  Nigg  (1 
Oxnam,  Oldluce,  Polmont,  Panbride,  Peterhead,  Pitsligo,  Portree,  Robert^.;  . 
Rerrick,  Renfrew,  Ruthven,  Rayne,  Rothe.*,  Rosemurkie,  Reay,  S!ara;inii,ii:, 
Swinton,  Southdean,  Stitchell,  Stow,  Sorby,  Stranraer,  Stonykirk,  Straiten. 
Scone,  Scoonie,  Saline,  Strickathrow,  Strathdan,  Strath,  Snizort,  Smallislw, 
Stornoway,  Traquair,  Tranent,  Troqueer,  Torchwald,  Tongland,  Tibbermoor, 
Tealing,  Tarland,  Tarbet,  Tongue,  Urr,  South  Uist,  North  Uist,  Uig,  St 
Vigean's,  Whitekirk  and  Tyningham,  Westruther,  Whitehorn,  Weston  and 
Robertoun,  Yarrow. 
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idea,  gradual  and  progressive  in  its  effects,  which,  if  it  had  been 
carried  into  practice,  might  have  spared  us  the  French  war  of  1793, 
as  it  would  have  superseded  the  collision  of  1832,  when  that  reform, 
which  would  thus  have  been  effected  in  detail,  was  wrenched  from 
Parliament  at  once,  and  in  wholesale.  Following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  great  statesman,  then,  I  would  propose,  that  it  should  be 
made  lawful  for  parishes  to  purchase  from  the  patrons  the  abolition 
of  their  patronages,  either  at  a  fixed  price,*  or  at  a  price  to  be 
assessed  by  jury,  or  otherwise  ;  and  that  here  the  matter  should  be 
left.  According  to  this  principle,  every  parish  where  the  people 
desired  spiritual  freedom,  and  thereby  proved  themselves  both  to 
be  deserving  of  it,  and  qualified  for  its  use,  might  secure  the  freedom 
of  ministerial  election  to  themselves  in  perpetuity ;  and  if  any  did 
not  so  purchase,  first,  they  never  could  complain  of  any  domination 
that  might  be  exercised  over  them  by  the  patron  ;  and  secondly, 
they  would  show  themselves  to  be  not  fit  for  spiritual  liberty.  The 
working  of  the  principle  also  would  be  gradual,  (bit  by  bit ;)  and 
there  would  be  none  of  that  violent  innovation  which,  in  some  quar 
ters,  is  so  much  dreaded.  How  far  it  is  likely  that  parishes  would 
avail  themselves  to  any  extent  of  such  a  power,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  :  but  this  I  do  say,  (and  I  especially  address  myself  here  to 
the  patrons,)  that  now  is  the  only  time,  when  there  is  a  chance  that 
such  would  be  largely  done.  If  the  patrons  go  on  irritating  and 
vexing  the  people,  and  leading  them  really  to  rouse  themselves, 
and  if  they  do  (in  the  homely  phraseology  of  a  well-known  learned 
person)  force  the  Scottish  public  to  give  a  ROAR,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  to  what  lengths  Parliament  may  be  driven  by  pressure  from 
without; — that  pressure  which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  cost 
Charles  his  head,  and  in  our  own  days  (if  I  may  for  a  moment  de 
scend  to  such  a  subject)  secured  to  Scotland  the  one  pound  notes, 
which  England  lost.  I  do  hope,  and  I  think  it  is  yet  time,  to  ob 
tain  for  the  patrons  some  money  for  their  patronages. 

To  the  winds,  then,  with  any  thing  short  of  abolition. 

But  oh,  say  the  timid,  what  are  you  to  substitute  for  patronage, 
if  you  abolish  it  ?  To  this  question,  I  unhesitatingly  answer, 
NOTHING.  If  an  unhappy  man,  with  a  wen  on  his  neck,  were  to 
go  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and,  being  told  by  him  that  it  must  be 
cut  off  if  he  would  not  die,  were  to  reply,  "  Oh,  but  what  are  you 
to  substitute  for  my  wen,  if  you  cut  it  off?" — we  should  immedi 
ately  think,  that  the  neck  was  not  the  most  disordered  organ  in  the 
patient's  system.  So  in  regard  to  patronage.  By  the  true  prin 
ciple  of  a  Christian  Church,  the  Christian  people  call,  from  among 
the  general  body  of  licensed  and  ordained  ministers,  that  one  licensed 
or  ordained  minister  whom  they  love,  choose,  or  prefer.  On  the 
false  and  usurping  principle  of  a  patronised  Church,  the  patron  steps 
in  between  the  calling  people  and  called  minister,  and  presents  to 
them  that  one  minister  whom — not  they,  but — he  prefers.  Take 

•  .£300  in  Highland  parishes  ;  £500  in  all  others  ? 
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the  patron  out  of  the  way;  lift  him  off;  abolish  or  cashier  him  ; 
and  the  free  call  immediately,  eo  ipso,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  dis 
missal,  takes  effect.  No  substitute  is  provided  for  him,  because  he 
is  an  intermeddler,  a  usurper,  a  self-obtruder,  between  people  and 
clergy.  He  is  a  wen  to  be  cut  off,  not  to  be  replaced  by  any  other 
wen  ;  a  nuisance  to  be  abated,  not  followed  up  with  any  other  nui 
sance.  -  The  simple  abolition  of  the  right  of  patronage,  plainly  has 
the  effect  of  reviving  the  call  in  its  righteous  and  pure  state  ;  and 
so,  it  is  a  mere  confusion  of  ideas  that  leads  to  the  enquiry  what  is 
to  be  substituted  for  patronage,  when  its  abolition  is,  as  it  strenu 
ously  is,  recommended. 

We  hear  much,  indeed,  in  these  days  of  the  initiative  in'this  eccle 
siastical  matter  ;  and  men  who  deem  an  analogy  to  be  an  argument, 
present  to  our  view  their  beautiful  pyramid  of  an  initiating  patron 
at  the  point,  a  moderating  presbytery  at  the  middle,  and  a  calling 
people  at  the  base  ;  or  they  construct  a  political  framework  of 
patron-king,  presbyterial-peerage,  and  calling-commons ;  and  they 

present  to  us,  as  an  object  of  worship,  their  manufactured  idol 

their  beau-ideal  of  a  Christian  Church — founded  on  philosophy,  but 
not^  having  its  pattern  in  the  Mount.  But  to  all  such  we  say, 
"  To  the  law  and. to  the  testimony."  By  this,  the  people  have  the 
choice  of  their  pastors ;  and  no  political  arrangement,  however 
nicely  balanced,  can  take  the  place  of  it.  The  patron  may  sojourn 
as  near  the  point  of  the  pyramid  as  he  pleases,  or  he  may  be  as  like 
the  king  as  he  may;  but  he  is  an  anti-scriptural  intruder,  and  must 
be,  out  and  out,  cast  down.  The  same  we  say  of  all  varieties  of 
form  in  which  an  initiative  may  be  presented  to  us.  Initiative  ! 
This  is  one  of  those  soft  and  insidious  expressions,  by  which  it  is 
expected  that  the  ignorant  people  are  to  be  reconciled  to  the  sacri 
fice  of  their  just  rights.  The  initiative  only,  it  is  said,  is  what  is 
asked,  whether  for  patron,  presbytery,  or  session.  But  what  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  is  really  masked  under  that 
innocent  word  ?  The  freemen  of  the  Church  have  as  much  right 
to  choose  their  pastor,  as  the  freeholders  of  a  county  have  to  choose 
their  knight  of  the  shire.  What  would  the  latter  say,  if  Sir  Robert 
Peel  were  to  propose  the  creation  of  a  new  political  order  of  Shire 
Patrons;  who,  like  the  Church  patrons  as  to  the  minister,  should  have 
the  privilege  of  nominating  the  member  to  the  freeholders,  leaving 
them  only  the  right  of  rejection  ?  What  would  they  say,  even  if 
their  right  were  so  far  enlarged,  as  to  embrace  not  merely  a  right  of 
rejection,  but  a  right  of  concurrent  election — CALL,  as  we  name  it 
in  the  Church  ?  They  would  fire  at  the  proposal,  or  meet  it  with 
bitter  derision.  Why,  then,  do  Christ's  freed  men  take  so  quietly 
the^spoiling — not  of  their  goods,  for  that  would  be  little,  but  the 
spoiling — of  their  spiritual  rights,  wherewith  Christ  has  made  them 
free  ?  It  is  in  no  other  way  to  be  accounted  for,  than  by  the  fact 
that  men  value  their  souls  infinitely  less  than  their  estates.  No 
man  would  submit  to  be  thus  dictated  to  in  respect  of  his  surgeon, 
or  even  his  shoemaker;  but  most  men  coolly  submit  in  respect  of 
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their  ministers.  The  corruption  of  the  heart  alone  can  explain 
this  strange  phenomenon. 

What !  then,  I  am  asked,  do  you  mean  to  give  the  choice  directly 
to  the  people?  Certainly  I  do.  But  let  there  be  no  misapprehen 
sion.  The  people  are  the  Lord's  people,  and  the  choice  is  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  presbytery.  The  people  at  large  are 
"  not  a  people."  Discipline,  through  the  prevalence  of  patronage, 
having  become  relaxed  in  our  Church,  and  the  people  having 
long  lost  their  right  of  choice,  both  causes  have  concurred  to  lower 
their  standard  of  character.  But  the  restoration  of  the  lawful 
privilege,  and  a  right  discipline,  its  immediate  fruit,  would  speed 
ily  raise  the  Christian  people  to  the  standard  of  worthy  electors : 
and  when  men  talk  ot  the  people  being  seduced  by  tinsel,  and 
flash,  and  a  show  of  words,  they  forget  that  it  is  of  Scotchmen  and 
men  of  sense  this  absurdity  is  uttered.  The  resident  people  of  a 
parish  in  communion  with  the  Church,  the  heads  of  families  among 
these,  are  not  the  childish  idiots  which  vain  talkers  call  them.  They 
know  how  to  conduct  a  piece  of  business  prudently  ;  they  know 
how  to  depute  a  few  of  their  number,  "  pietate  graves,"  to  seek  out 
for  worthy  men  on  occasion  of  a  vacancy,  to  procure  their  testi 
monials,  to  travel  distances  to  hear  them  preach,  and  to  learn  on 
the  spot  their  character :  And  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  once 
chosen,  the  man  is  fixed  upon  them  for  life,  (a  great  advantage,) 
they  exercise  caution  ;  and  if  they  be  sometimes,  they  will  not  be 
many  times,  deceived.  "  That  flock,"  to  be  sure,  as  has  been  well 
said  by  an  eminent  man,  "  which  Christ  hath  purchased  and  puri 
fied  with  his  own  blood,  is  thought  by  some,  to  be  little  better  than 
a  herd  of  brute  beasts ;"  but  this  is  a  calumny,  and  a  piece  of  non 
sense.  "  Men  of  honest  report,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
of  wisdom,"  poor  in  this  world  though  they  be,  are  not  only  as  well 
able  as  the  Lord  or  the  laird,  but  generally  they  are  MORE  ABLE,  to 
make  a  good  choice  of  a  minister.  What  indeed  is  popularity^  as 
it  is  termed  ?  Are  the  popular  ministers  the  men  of  tinsel  and 
words  which,  it  is  said,  catch  the  people  ?  Let  the  names  of  Bos 
ton,  llomaine,  Whitefield,  and  Thomson  answer  the  question.  But 
if  the  people  flock  to  hear  the  best  ministers,  will  they  not  choose 
the  best  ministers  ?  To  that  question  it  is  impossible  to  give  but 
one  answer  ;  and  that  answer  decides  the  dispute. 

Much,  no  doubt,  is  said  of  the  evils  of  popular  election  ;  but 
will  men  determinedly  forget  that  it  is  God's  people  who,  by  God's 
word,  elect  ?  And  will  they  not  trust  the  word  of  God,  if  they  are 
determined  to  distrust  his  people  ?  Will  they  not  leave  conse 
quences  to  him  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  all  things,  and  be 
lieve  that  his  arrangements,  if  faithfully  adopted,  will  work  well  ? 
But  lot  me  add  this.  Whenever  an  elective  right  is  in  the  hands 
of  many,  the  many  constantly  depute  a  few  of  their  number  to 
superintend  preliminary  detail  ;  and  where,  as  in  the  choice  of  a 
minister,  candidates  are  to  be  searched  for  and  enquired  about,  this 
is  plainly  the  course  which  common  sense  dictates  and  requires. 
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Let  this,  then,  which  men  of  sense  would  voluntarily  do,  be  made 
imperative  on  the  ecclesiastical  elective  body  ;  and  the  fears  of  the 
timid  are  met.  I  do  not  think  this  a  necessary  regulation,  because 
I  believe  it  would,  of  itself,  always  be  resorted  to :  but  I  concede  it 
it  to  the  objectors.  And  I  care  not  nicely  to  limit  the  powers  of 
the  selected  body  ;  because,  being-  named  by  the  electors,  there 
could  be  no  jealousy  of  them,  as  justly  there  is  of  the  patron,  and 
would  be  of  the  Presbytery  or  Kirk-Session,  if  it  had  the  nomina 
tion  ;  both  in  that  case  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  "  lords 
over  God's  heritage,"  which  Scotchmen  cannot  abide.* 

An  arrangement  of  this  nature,  joined  to  the  moderating  control 
of  the  presbytery — who,  be  it  ever  remembered,  though  they  may 
not  force  a  man  upon  a  rejecting  people,  may  reject  a  man  called 
for  even  by  an  unanimous  people — would  afford  to  the  Church  and 
the  country  every  righteous  security  for  a  well-conditioned  Church 
and  a  faithful  ministry. 

We  of  the  present  age  look  back  with  a  proud  pity  on  those 
former  times  of  our  own  history  in  which  a  man  might  not  marry 
without  the  interposition  of  his  feudal  lord ;  when  the  poor  collier  and 
salter  could  not  move  from  his  mine  without  the  leave  of  the  master 
of  the  soil ;  when  whole  districts  were  subjected  to  the  judicial 
power  of  the  inheritor  or  purchaser  of  the  "  heritable  jurisdiction," 
who  had  the  mastery,  not  only  of  purse  but  of  person,  to  life  and 
to  death ;  when  in  every  kind  of  right,  even  the  dearest,  Scotchmen 
were  "  adstricted "  one  way  or  other,  to  the  over-lord.  But  will 
not  our  successors  regard  the  present  times  with  like  feelings,  when 
they  read  of  our  grave  philosophers  and  divines  vindicating  a  system 
by  which,  not  men's  bodies  or  estates,  but  their  souls,  are  "  ad 
stricted"  over  whole  provinces  to  a  fellow-man,  be  he  noble  or 
be  he  base-born, f  dictating  whom  they  shall  hear,  or  at  least  abso 
lutely  interdicting  them  from  choosing  whom  they  shall  hear  ! 

For  that  class  who,  hating  patronage,  are  yet  found  at  this  time 
fighting  its  battles,  restricting  themselves  to  non-intrusionism,  which 
throws  its  broad  shield  over  patronage,  and  trimming  their  argu 
ments  so  nicely,  that  they  shall  hit  against  the  extreme  abuses  of 
patronage,  but  wholly  miss  of  the  abuse  itself;  there  is  just  this 
excuse,  that,  deeming  the  Church  Establishment  to  be  in  danger, 
they  think  that  they  thus  obtain  the  succour  of  men  who  would 
part  with  it  rather  than  forego  patronage  ;  and  it  may  be  that  this 
policy  may  be  successful,  and  that  we  are  again  about  to  have  an 
act  of  the  legislature  which  shall  not  abolish,  but  only  modify  pa- 

*  This  scheme  had  thus  far  the  sanction  of  the  late  Dr  Thomson,  that  it 
was  adopted  in  the  regulations  for  appointments  in  the  parish  of  Colinton, 
which  he  revised  and  approved  of  in  the  year  1830. 

f  One  noble  family,  by  direct  right,  or  from  influence  arising  from  prepon 
derating  landed  possessions,  long1  had  the  patronage  of  from  forty  to  fifty  parishes ; 
or,  averaging  each  parish  at  1000,  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  souls,  for  two  gene 
rations.  They  determinedly  admitted  no  minister  but  of  the  Moderate  party, 
into  any  of  their  parishes.  Who  shall  tell  the  weight  of  their  responsibility, 
supposing  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  they  were  wrong  in  this  ? 
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tronage.  But  let  me  say  two  things  to  these  men.  Let  me,  in  the 
first  place,  intreat  them  not  to  come  forward  professing  to  state  the 
Scripture  argument  on  the  subject,  when,  limiting  themselves  to 
those  insulated  injunctions,  (as  for  trying  the  spirits,  &c.,)  from  which 
an  inference  may  be  drawn  in  favour  of  some  sort  of  power  in  the 
people,  they  of  purpose  avoid  those  marked  and  broad  Scriptures 
(the  choice  of  apostle,  elders,  and  deacons)  which  are  the  charter 
of  the  people's  rights.  They  may  philosophize  at  will :  they  may 
erect  pyramids  and  frameworks  at  pleasure.  But  it  is  dangerous 
to  tamper  with  Scripture  :  it  is  wrong  not  to  declare  the  whole 
counsel.  In  the  second  place,  I  say  to  them,  that  one  may,  with 
out  the  gift  of  prophecy,  anticipate  the  issue  of  their  compromise. 
Either  it  will  form  a  new  step  towards  the  right  arrangement,  (and 
if  they  mean  that,  they  should  say  so,)  or  it  will  prove  the  grave 
of  the  people's  rights  and  the  Church's  freedom.  They  go  to  Par 
liament  just  now,  because  the  Civil  Courts,  interpreting  a  patronage 
act,  have  invaded  both.  But  will  not  the  civil  courts  again  do 
the  same,  when  called  upon  to  interpret  another  patronage  act  ? 
Is  there  to  be  a  virtue  in  the  Act  1840,  which  shall  screen  it  from 
the  fate  of  the  Act  1592?  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  while  civil  pa 
tronage  exists,  the  civil  courts  must  adjudicate  on  it,  and  on  the  modi 
fications  of  it  established  by  statute  ?  Let  them,  then,  lay  words  on 
an  inch  thick  in  the  Act :  to  this  complexion  they  will  come  at  last ; 
and,  having  so  arranged  the  matter  with  their  eyes  open,  to  this 
they  will  come,  and  to  their  interdicts  and  damages,  less  pitied  and 
helped  than  now  they  are. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  ease  with  which  Scotland  swallows 
the  praise  of  being  the  most  religious  country,  &c.  &c.,  in  the 
world.  And  yet,  when  we  are  brought  to  the  trial  of  our  faith  by 
risking  all  upon  the  simple  Word,  how  ready  are  we  to  fail,  and 
betake  ourselves  to  our  cautious  expediencies !  The  matter  of 
Sabbath  observance  is  an  illustration.  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  rested 
his  bill  on  this  subject,  doggedly  and  uncompromisingly  on  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  Where  do  we  hear  more  than  in  Scot 
land,  of  the  regret  that  he  had  not  rather  contented  himself 
with  a  "  practical  measure  ?"  The  stoppage  of  the  mails  all  over 
the  country  on  the  Sabbath-day  is  an  obvious  corollary  from  the 
principle.  What  support  has  that  measure  obtained  in  Scotland  ? 
Where,  on  the  contrary,  do  men  more  numerously  flock  to  the  post 
on  the  Lord's  day  for  their  letters,  than  in  Edinburgh,  the  kernel 
of  Scotland  ?  So  it  is  in  regard  to  the  nomination  of  ministers. 
Men  will  hold  patronage  anti-scriptural,  and  popular  Call  divine. 
But  they  will  spare  patronage,  and  compound  for  the  veto,  because 
thereby  they  carry  political  influence ;  instead  of  knocking  the 
Bible  in  the  face  of  Government,  and  demanding  an  arrangement 
of  the  matter,  conformably  to  its  declarations.  I  am  persuaded 
this  is  bad  policy.  I  am  convinced  that  if  our  good  leaders  would 
cast  themselves  fearlessly  on  the  Bible,  the  ten-pounders  of  Scot 
land,  would  resound  forthwith  in  aid  of  them,  in  a  way  that  would 
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deafen  our  rulers  into  acquiescence,  and  procure  the  righteous 
thing,  much  sooner  than  the  modified  thing  will  be  gained  through 
the  silken  influences  of  the  worthy  barons  and  officials  who  may 
be  gained  by  non-intrusion.  Let  it  be  remembered,  when  a  few 
years  ago  the  cry  of  "  Abolition  of  Patronage,"  which  is  better 
relished  and  understood  than  "  Non-intrusion,"  was  raised  over 
the  country,  in  what  numbers  the  petitions  of  the  people  poured  in 
on  the  Legislature.  That  the  recent  outrages  on  the  Church  will 
procure  many  petitions  now  for  non-intrusion,  I  do  not  doubt ; 
but  I  believe,  that  multitudes  understand  these  as  really  being 
against  patronage ;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  many  more  would 
come  were  that  understanding  true.  Certainly  the  people  at  large 
oppose  patronage ;  and  with  the  word  of  God  on  our  side,  and  the 
people  at  our  back,  who  could  resist?  True  indeed  it  is,  that 
after  petitioning  so  largely  as  they  did  some  years  ago  against 
patronage,  the  people  ceased  from  petitioning  when  the  Veto  law 
was  established.  But  they  did  not  cease  for  that  reason.  What 
could  the  people  do  ?  No  man  has  done  more,  or  deserved  better 
of  his  country  in  this  matter,  than  Sir  George  Sinclair.  He  led 
the  petitioners :  he  procured  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  :  he  pro 
duced  the  Patronage  Report.  But  there  he  stopped.  A  member 
who  promotes  petitioning,  and  conducts  a  public  inquiry,  usually 
follows  it  up  with  a  bill — a  measure  of  some  kind.  But  no  mea 
sure  came.  The  report  dropped  dead  from  the  House  press  :  it 
was  left  unaided,  to  sink  into  the  mind  of  the  country  :  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  probably  no  previous  public  enquiry  has 
proved  more  profitless.  As  Sir  George  Sinclair  did  nothing,  so  no 
other  member  did,  or  perhaps  could  ;  for  in  no  quarter  is  poaching  on 
another  man's  manor  more  discountenanced,  than  in  the  House  of 
Commons.*  The  country  which  had  petitioned  was  left  headless. 
Without  a  head,  the  people  were  a  rope  of  sand ;  and  so  they  have  re 
mained  to  the  present  moment,  when  modification  has  been  offered 
to  them  for  abolition.  But  let  Sir  George  Sinclair  yet  come  for 
ward  in  his  place  in  Parliament  and  move  an  Abolition  Bill ;  and 
he  will  see  whether  the  country  will  not  support  him.  I  know 
that  he  has  been  withheld  from  so  doing,  till  the  Church  applied. 
Alas  !  had  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  waited  till  then,  where,  by  this 
time,  had  been  our  Sabbaths  ?  But  he,  in  the  face  of  hatred, 
opposition,  arid  "  the  world's  dread  laugh,  which  scarce  the 
firm  philosopher  can  scorn,"  but  which  the  Christian  can  disre 
gard,  adhered  to  his  principle  because  it  was  a  Bible  principle ; 
and  if  he  has  not  carried  his  bill,  he  has,  by  sticking  to  absolute 
truth,  brought  the  country  up  many  degrees  towards  that  truth  ; 
insomuch  that,  if  it  please  God,  the  country  will  erelong  "do  no 
work  on  the  Sabbath-day."  Let  Sir  George  Sinclair  do  likewise. 

"  Let  me  however  say,  that  there  is  one  man  to  whom  Sir  George  might 
readily  cede  the  bill,  if  he  would  take  it  up — Mr  Maule.  Will  he  take  it  up  ? 
Or  will  the  Lord  Advocate  ?  They  may  learn  too  late,  what  influence  has  been 
lost  to  the  Whigs  by  the  hesitating  Church  politics  of  the  party. 
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I  call  on  him  to  do  so,  by  the  remembrances  of  THOMSON  and 
M'CRIE,  whom  he  knew,  and  whom  he  loved.  I  call  on  him  by  a 
higher  name,  even  that  of  Him  who  was  the  Master  of  these  mas 
ters  in  Israel,  and  is  the  head  and  has  the  disposal  of  us  all.  No 
man  has  a  more  Catholic  spirit  than  Sir  George  Sinclair.  It 
would  sooth  his  latter  days,  when  hereafter  he  might  be  reflecting 
on  a  closed  political  life,  if  he  could  feel,  that  through  his  means 
the  divisions  of  our  Church  had  been  healed,  and  "  that  order  in  it 
which  God's  word  craves  "  established  ;  that  the  ministers  and  the 
people  of  those  churches  which  withdrew  a  century  ago  from  our 
communion,  because  of  our  defections,  had,  through  him,  been 
enabled  to  return  into  its  bosom,  which  they  cannot  do  while  patron 
age  exists;  and  thus  that  there  again  were,  as  once  there  was,  sub 
stantially  throughout  Scotland,  as  one  faith  and  one  baptism,  so 
one  church,  the  common  mother  of  us  all ! 

To  the  Government  I  say,  and  I  say  it  on  the  strength  of  a 
fifteen  years'  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  all  parts  of  Scot 
land,*  that  THERE  is  NOTHING,  by  which  they  could  so  effectually 
consolidate  their  power  in  this  country,  where  every  parish  has  its 
kirk-session  drawn  from  those  classes  who  are  Scotland's  pride  and 
its  strength — as  by  granting  freedom  to  the  Church  through  the 
abolition  of  patronage.  They  may  think  that  a  non-intrusion  bill 
will  do  this.  They  are  wrong.  That  half-measure,  leaving  the 
obnoxious  thing  over  the  people's  head,  will  discontent,  it  will  not 
satisfy  them :  they  will  regard  it  as  a  forced  concession,  because 
they  know  that  less  than  the  Veto  cannot  be.  They  may  think  that 
a  revival  of  the  Act  1690,  will  satisfy  the  country.  They  are 
wrong.  That  re-establishment  of  patronage  in  the  heritors  and 
session,  which  mocks  the  people  with  a  show  of  right  while  it  sub 
jects  them  to  the  others  by  compelling  them  to  show  "reasons"  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  over-lords  for  their  dissent,  and  so  in  reality 
gags  and  binds  them,  will  spread  division  instead  of  making  peace. 
But  let  the  Government,  the  Liberal  Government,  frankly  and 
nobly  come  forward  with  a  measure  of  abolition,  then  will  there  be 
no  mistake ;  then  will  the  people  support  them  in  power,  and  rally 
round  them  in  opposition  ;  for  then  they  will  regard  them  indeed  as 
being  "  the  ministers  of  God  to  them  for  good,"f  The  measure 
to  be  brought  before  Parliament  may  be  of  the  most  simple  kind. 
The  Act  of  1649,  which  has  been  already  quoted, J  is  a  model  in 
all  respects.  It  abolishes  the  civil  patronage,  and  leaves  the  ad 
justment  of  the  call,  where  it  ought  alone  ever  to  be,  with  the 
Church.  The  new  Act  ought  to  do  the  same ;  and  if  it  farther 

*  As  Secretary  of  the  And- patronage  Society. 

t  It  would  be  not  a  little  odd,  should  the  Whigs  go  out,  if  the  Tories— (of 
Popish- Emancipation  memory) — were  to  do  this.  Who  can  tell  ?  There  was 
a  whisper  to  this  effect  in  the  year  1835,  during  Sir  Robert  Peel's  short  admi 
nistration.  It  would  be  a  master-stroke,  quite  as  good  as  the  Penny  Postage. 
Let  Lord  Normanby  look  to  himself ! 

t  Supra,  p.  26. 
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contain  a  provision  for  compensation  to  patrons,  either  by  direct 
grant  from  Exchequer,  or  by  a  power  conferred  on  parishes  to  pur 
chase  from  the  patrons,  the  patrons  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and  the 
people  ought  not  to  grudge.  The  safety  of  such  a  measure  at  this 
time  is  rendered  doubly  complete,  by  the  state  in  which  the  Church 
stands  under  the  Veto  law.  The  new  Act  would,  of  course,  have 
the  effect  of  reviving  the  Call  of  the  people  :  but  the  Veto  law  has 
established,  all  over  Scotland,  a  distinct  and  well-defined  constitu 
ency,  of  whom  rolls  exist  in  the  records  of  every  parish,  containing 
lists  of  all  persons  in  full  communion  with  the  Church,  being  males 
and  heads  of  families,  resident  in  the  parish :  so  that  the  new  Act 
would  find  a  constituency  cut  and  dry,  ready  to  carry  its  provisions 
into  effect.  And  with  whom  more  safely  than  with  these  men,  could 
the  spiritual  franchise  be  entrusted — men  drawn  from  all  ranks, 
high  and  low,  in  the  parishes,  who  gave  outward  evidence  at  least  of 
piety  and  good  character  ?  Would  that  the  Government  knew  more 
of  Scotland,  and  knew  more  of  the  worth  and  influence  which  these 
lists  comprehend  !  If  they  did,  they  would  not  be  slack  in  coming 
forward  with  a  measure,  in  which  such  men  took  an  interest :  and 
they  may  rest  assured,  that  the  boon,  if  bestowed,  would  lead  to 
universal  returns  of  gratitude  and  support. 

No  doubt,  the  arrangement  and  regulation  of  the  right  of  call, 
thus  revived,  would,  on  the  principle  of  the  Act  1649,  become  a 
matter  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Church.  To  be  sure  it  would  ; 
and  this  is  the  very  thing  for  which  the  contention  is.  All  is  in 
volved  in  this ;  for  in  it  is  involved  the  free  and  separate  right  of  the 
Church  to  regulate  its  own  internal  concerns,  with  which  patronage 
is  a  secular  interference.  But  where  ought  this  power  to  be  placed, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  word  of  God,  if  not  in  the  Church  ? 
Where  can  it  be  more  safely  placed,  according  even  to  the  principles 
of  men  ?  A  Church  like  that  of  Scotland,  with  its  working  minis 
ter  and  honest  ordained  elders  in  every  parish  ;  with  its  presbyterial 
courts  almost  in  every  county,  comprehending  the  clergy  and  leading 
laity  of  the  district ;  and  with  its  General  Assembly  of  four  hun 
dred  members,  Reverend  and  Honourable  Ministers  and  Elders, 
countenanced  by  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  in  the  person  of  her 
Commissioner, — with  all  these  courts,  embracing  persons  of  every 
rank  and  profession  in  the  country,  and  all,  save  the  session,  holding 
their  stated  public  meetings,  duly  reported  by  the  press, — 
surely  such  a  Church  may  be  trusted  with  the  regulation  of  the 
people's  call,  if  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  man.  If  not,  where  is  it  to 
be  placed  better  ?  Not  certainly  in  Parliament,  for  that  is  a  secular 
and  foreign  power ;  while  the  other,  being  no  less  popular,  is  spiritual. 
But  if  the  power  is  not  legitimate  to  Parliament,  it  cannot  but  be 
in  the  Church.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  Church  of  these  days, 
might,  like  the  Assembly  of  1649,  disfranchise  the  people  for  a 
time,  and  enfranchise  the  Session.  I  hope  not.  But  if  it  did,  there 
would  just  arise  a  new  question  on  the  subject ;  which  question,  I 
am  bound  to  believe,  would  erelong  issue  in  the  establishment  of 
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the  lights  of  the  people.  This,  however,  would  be  of  comparatively 
little  consequence  ;  for  the  whole  affair  would  be  within  the  Church. 
Its  liberties  would  remain  untouched;  and  it  would  always  be  in 
the  power  of  the  people  to  regain  their  right.  For  happily,  and  IE 
truth,  the  Church  of  Scotland  is,  in  its  nature  and  constitution,  the 
church  of  the  people. 

But  it  is  more  than  the  Church  of  the  people — it  is  the  Church  or** 
the  living  God;  and  in  the  recent  revivals  of  vital  religion  which  have 
appeared  within  its  bosom,  it  has  received  the  broad  seal  of  heaven, 
as  such  ;  just  as  in  the  progressive  work  of  reformation  that  has,  for 
a  time,  been  going  on  within  its  bounds,  it  has  evinced,  in  the  im 
proved  character  of  its  preaching,  and  in  the  increased  devotion  of 
its  pastors  to  their  every-day  ministerial  duty,  a  steady  purpose  of 
placing  itself  in  an  attitude  of  preparation  for  that  heavenly  in 
fluence  without  which,  all  modes  of  government  are  valueless.  It 
is  well,  indeed,  that  every  thing  within  the  sanctuary  should  be  fa 
shioned  according  to  the  pattern  seen  in  the  Mount.  But  it  not 
only  is  not  enough  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  many  times  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  may  appear  where  frameworks  are  wanting,  and  be 
denied  where  they  are  present.  While,  therefore,  we  would  contend 
earnestly  for  the  integrity  of  Church  Government  in  all  its  parti 
culars,  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  these  particulars  are  not  an  end, 
but  a  mean  ;  and  urging  the  Christian  people,  as  we  strenuously  do, 
to  contend  for  their  liberty,  we  would  entreat  them  to  do  this  after 
the  due  order,  preparing  themselves  for  it  with  the  preparation  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  submitting  to  the  abridgment,  or  even  the  denial 
of  it  by  the  secular  power,  with  all  meekness  and  patience.  In 
the  worst  days  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  fires  of  its  burning 
bush  shot  athwart  the  gloom  of  the  fiercest  persecutions,  and  pene 
trated  into  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  within  its  wildest  moors, 
when  smothered  for  a  time  in  its  courts  and  palaces  ;  and  the  Scot 
tish  people,  even  then,  could  see  its  bright  ensign  floating  in  the 
heavens,  over  the  vapours  of  smoke  below,  and  could  hear  its  Master 
proclaiming  amidst  the  deafening  roar  of  the  loudest  artillery  of  the 
oppressors  Nee  tamen  Consumebatur.  Let  the  people  of  the  Scot 
tish  Church  be  true  to  themselves,  and  to  "  Christ's  Crown  and 
Kingdom,"  and  let  them  be  assured,  that  the  future  shall  be  as  the 
past,  and  that  IT  SHALL  NOT  BE  CONSUMED. 


